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One  Word 

OAP  ELLIS  was  striding  along  lower  Broadway.  Mr.  Ellis 
was  known  to  his  intimates  as  “Soap”  not  through  any 
extraordinary  predilection  toward  that  necessary  article 
of  toilet.  Ah,  nay;  he  would  have  bitterly  resented  such  an  insin¬ 
uation  with  myriad  avowals  of  loathing  and  contempt  for  the  com¬ 
modity  in  question.  That  there  may  be  no  further  suspense,  we 
state  that  Mr.  Ellis’  prefixed  cognomen  was  chosen  from  a  calling 
which  he  had  followed  most  diligently  in  his  early  youth,  and 
which  is  known  technically  to  the  profession  as  “dummy  chuck¬ 
ing.”  We  refer  to  an  unhappy  propensity  on  his  part  for  being 
seized  very  suddenly  with  apparently  epileptic  fits.'  Strange 
enough,  these  fits  came  on  only  when  he  was  in  or  near  a  consider¬ 
able  crowd;  on  numerous  such  occasions,  when  as  is  the  custom 
of  crowds,  the  bystanders  had  gathered  about  him,  someone,  pre¬ 
sumably  moved  to  sympathy  for  his  appearance  of  destitution, 
had  taken  up  a  collection  and  in  full  view  of  all  had  poured  the 
ofttimes  goodly  remuneration  into  the  poor  victim’s  hat.  Once 
a  hard-hearted  policeman  had  had  the  temerity  to  advance  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  fit  was  a  fake  and  the  Good  Samaritan  who 
passed  the  hat  a  confederate  of  the  unfortunate  invalid,  but  so 
good  hearted  is  the  man  in  the  street  in  New  York  that  the  con¬ 
stable  was  hooted  to  scorn  with  the  result  that  a'  much  larger 
emolument  than  usual  was  received  by  our  Mr.  Ellis.  However, 
this  deplorable  innuendo  was  far  reaching  in  its  effects  and  went 
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to  such  an  extent  that  among  those  who  desired  no  good  toward 
the  gentleman  in  question  it  was  generally  conceded  and  publicly 
expounded  as  the  common  opinion  of  all  that  the  more  offensive 
symptoms  of  Mr.  Ellis’  ailment,  such  as  (pardon  us)  frothing  at  the 
mouth,  were  induced  by  the  vigorous  mastication  of  a  piece  of  the 
common  variety  of  soap.  This  horrifying  accusation  was,  needless 
to  say,  violently  refuted  by  the  accused,  but  continued  under  stress 
of  much  denial  until  it  assumed  such  proportions  that  Mr.  Ellis 
by  an  heroic  effort,  conquered  his  tendency  toward  epilepsy  and, 
in  course  of  time,  was  delighted,  and,  (quite  naturally)  surprised 
to  find  that  he  had  successfully  rid  himself  of  the  disorder. 

Then  it  was  that  Soap,  as  he  was  now  known,  felt  it  imperative 
that  he  discover  means  of  livelihood.  Hitherto  the  necessity  had 
been  obviated  by  the  kindness  resultant  from  his  illness.  At  this 
point  we  must  consider  a  peculiar  phase  of  Mr.  Ellis’  character 
amounting  almost  to  monomania,  and  which,  the  chronicler  be¬ 
lieves,  had  been  aggravated  by  his  former  weakened  condition. 
We  speak  of  an  anomalous  hatred  of  all  and  especially  of  manual 
toil.  This  complex  we  state  without  vacillation,  was  responsible 
for  his  subsequent  downfall  into  a  series  of  peculations  which  re¬ 
sulted,  after  a  time,  in  his  detention  at  an  institution  known  to 
the  world  at  large  as  Sing  Sing.  No  excuse  is  offered  for  his  re¬ 
trogression  into  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  class.  But  in  all  justice 
to  the  hero  of  this  tale  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  unfortunate  circumstances.  Nurtured  amidst  the  un¬ 
congenial  surroundings  of  the  Bowery,  at  an  early  age  he  betrayed 
a  tendency  toward  the  reprehensible  recreations  of  his  compan¬ 
ions  of  his  own  age  and  station.  Thus,  we  see,  being  naturally 
disposed  toward  such  blameworthy  diversions  he  was  the  prey  not 
only  of  environment  but  also  of  heredity.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
his  father  had  been  a  cab  driver. 

But  we  have  digressed.  Soap  was  walking  down  Broadway. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  arrived  at  that  section  of  the  street 
which  is  given  over  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  more  or  less  valu- 
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able  gems.  The  sign  of  the  three  golden  balls  was  hung  over 
every  fifth  shop  as  he  walked  along  and,  being  something  of  a 
connoiseur  as  regards  gems,  Soap  was  constrained  by  his  deep 
enthusiasm  for  the  priceless  to  stop  frequently  and  peruse  with  an 
expert,  if  somewhat  greedy,  eye  those  stones  which  were  set  out 
in  the  garishly  decorated  windows. 

At  length  his  wandering  gaze  was  arrested  by  a  placard  in  a 
show  window  across  the  street.  Skilfully  traversing  the  distance, 
but  at  the  same  time  barely  avoiding  the  speeding  traffic,  he  stood 
before  the  sign.  Underneath  it  was  a  beautifully  wrought  belt 
studded  with  gems  and  embossed  in  gold  and  platinum.  A  trifle 
laboriously,  for  he  was  lacking  even  in  the  rudiments  of  education. 
Soap  made  an  attempt  to  read  the  words  on  the  card.  He  soon 
decided  that  the  sense  of  the  message  was  quite  clear  to  him  but 
he  wrinkled  his  brow  in  perplexity  at  a  word  or  two. 

‘‘Um-m-m,”  murmured  Soap.  “Tha  foist  woid  stumps  me  .  .  . 

Le’s  see.  Wot’s  the  rest  of  it  say?  ^ -  $10,000  di’mon’ 

studded  champeenship  belt  to  be  given  to  the  winner  of  the 
coming  wrestling  bout  between  Boris  Bjowski —  ’at’s  a  hot  one — 
’an^  Tiger  Tim  McStew.’  Whee-e-e!  Ten  t’ousand  plunks  fer 
that!  Woith  it  though.  Look  at  them  sparklers.  An’  the  gold 
an^  platinum.  Wonder  wot  that  foist  woid  on  the  sign  is  though. 
W’y  don’t  some  guys  stick  to  the  ordinary  spellin’?  Anyhow  it’s 
some  belt!  wot  wouldn’t  I  do  fer  it!  say — ! ! !” 

As  the  Blisterine  ads  have  it,  that’s  the  insidious  thing  about 
Jewelers’  displays.  They  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  covetuously 
inclined  thoughts  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  dor¬ 
mant  and  unstirred  to  provocability.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Soap  Ellis.  He  saw  in  his  mind’s  eye — Ten  thousand  dollars  and 
himself!  What  else  he  saw  is  not  on  record.  But  it  undoubtedly 
involved  travel — extensive  travel.  Policemen  are  most  persistent 
persons.  Time  after  time  they  have  been  known  to  disregard 
utterly  many  a  gentleman  of  leisure’s  disposition  to  dally  restfully 
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at  Havana  and  to  have  induced  him,  however  protestingly,  to 
accept  the  unwanted  hospitality  of  the  upper  Hudson. 

Soap  was  now  peering  through  the  polished  glass  window  into 
the  shadowed  recesses  of  the  shop.  As  jewelers’  places  go,  it  was 
not  a  pretentious  establishment.  The  usual  showcases  of  diamond 
and  almost  diamond  rings  extended  into  the  rear  of  the  shop. 
Opposite  and  running  parallel  to  this  was  another,  set  into  the 
wall  and  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  silver  plate,  et  cetera. 
However,  these,  while  interesting  were  mere  incidentals  as  far  as 
Soap  was  concerned.  He  was  looking  for  the  safe!  At  length  he 
discerned  it,  an  inconspicuous  object  in  the  gloom  of  the  poorly 
lighted  interior.  Above  it,  now  strung  to  the  ceiling  was  a  small 
electric  light,  which,  he  knew,  would  at  night  be  placed  so  that 
its  rays  would  shine  full  on  the  front  of  the  safe.  In  the  back  of 
the  safe  was  a  partition  and  a  small  door  overhung  with  curtains 
through  which  came  the  unmistakable  glimmer  of  daylight.  So 
there  was  a  window  in  the  rear,  reflected  Ellis.  At  that  instant 
one  of  the  clerks  glanced  up  and  chanced  to  look  directly  at  Soap. 
Embarrassed  the  yegg  walked  away. 

Nevertheless,  ten  minutes  later,  in  his  eye  the  light  of  a  master 
strategist  plying  his  avocation,  the  tempted  one  was  sauntering 
down  the  back  alley  and  ever  so  casually  past  the  window  that 
especially  interested  him. 

“Cinch!”  ejaculated  Soap.  “All  I  need  is  the  jimmy  fer  that.” 
But  then  he  groaned.  Burglar  alarm!  He  must  investigate  fur¬ 
ther. 

Next  door  was  a  petite  milliner’s  shop.  It  was  part  of  the  same 
building  as  the  jeweler’s  and  its  back  room  adjoined  that  of  the 
latter,  being  separated  only  by  a  thin  partition.  His  keen  gaze 
penetrated  further  through  the  maze  of  tinsel,  wrapping  paper 
and  hat  boxes  and  he  almost  burst  into  a  song  of  gratified  desire 
when  he  saw  that  the  two  stores  were  joined  by  a  small  door,  pre¬ 
sumably  locked.  Here  was  his  entrance.  There  would  be  no 
burglar  alarm  in  so  tiny  a  place  as  the  milliner’s  shop. 
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Early  the  next  morning,  at  about  three  A.  M.,  to  be  precise, 
Soap  was  feverishly  working  at  the  safe.  He  had  turned  the 
electric  light  so  that  it  shone,  not  upon  the  safe,  but  upon  the  wall 
nearby,  leaving  himself  indiscernible  in  the  darkness.  One  half 
hour  passed  and  the  safe  was  opened  and  its  contents  were  re¬ 
vealed  to  his  glittering  eyes.  First  he  reached  for  the  ten  thousand 
dollar  belt  and  appropriated  it.  In  turn  came  the  lesser  valuables, 
and  watches,  rings,  bracelets  and  similar  trinkets  were  dropped 
into  the  satchel  at  his  side.  Even  as  he  did  this  the  tinkle  of 
broken  glass  at  the  door  and  the  clatter  of  a  policeman’s  night¬ 
stick  on  the  sidewalk  caused  him  to  start  up,  kicking  over  and 
spilling  the  gems  about  the  floor.  Half-turning  in  his  flight,  the 
safecracker  scooped  up  the  belt.  It  would  be  enough,  he  thought 
and  well  worth  his  trouble.  Then  he  dashed  through  the  door  at 
his  back. 

But  the  policeman  had  not  been  imprudent.  On  discovering 
Soap  at  work  he  had  stationed  the  night  watchman  of  the  building 
at  the  rear  of  the  establishment.  When  Soap  came  flying  through 
the  door  he  saw  that  elderly  gentleman  standing  by  the  window 
with  an  old  fashioned  but  capable  looking  revolver  in  his  hand. 
He  fired  and  missed  for  the  simple  reason  that  Soap,  though  he 
knew  little  of  football  had  long  since  discovered  the  effectiveness 
of  a  correctly  executed  stiff  arm.  He  bowled  over  the  watchman 
and  proceeded  at  an  enlightening  rate  of  speed  up  the  alley.  After 
a  series  of  sharp  turns  and  bewildering  convolutions  intended  to 
throw  off  his  pursurers  he  crept  up  a  flight  of  back  stairs  and 
noiselessly  entered  his  room. 

There  he  sat  on  his  bed  and  stared  at  his  lone  prize. 

“Well,”  he  said  slowly  as  he  regained  his  breath,  “I’ve  made 
woiser  hauls  than  this.  Now  fer  a  finished  getaway.  Them  slick 
bulls  ’ll  see  me  finger  prints  on  me  kit.  Golly,  dis  belt  is  a  beaut. 
Ten  t’ousand  boloneys  the  card  said.  Say,  I  wonder  wot  that  foist 
woid  on  the  sign  meant?  Must  'a’  been  sumpin’  mighty  nice. 
Them  big  woids  gimme  a  pain.” 
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Before  dawn  he  was  safely  entrained  for  Boston,  where  after  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  steamship  advertisements  he  had  determined 
to  leave  for  Southampton.  However,  when  he  reached  Boston  he 
received  something  of  a  start.  Getting  off  the  train  someone 
tapped  him  on  the  arm.  Plain  clothes  man  Nichols  of  the  New 
York  force  greeted  him. 

^‘Hullo,  Soap!  Didn’t  see  you  on  the  train.  What’s  the  attrac¬ 
tion  in  Boston?” 

“  Why,  howdy,  Nichols.  I  just  come  down  to  see  about  a  job 
I’m  offered.  Er — glad  to  see  yer.” 

‘‘That’s  good.  Yessir,  it’s  a  good  gag.  I  only  wish  I  had  time 
to  discover  what  you’re  up  to — but  I’m  in  a  rush.  See  you 
again  1  ” 

Soap  sat  down  heavily  on  a  bench.  Had  they  trailed  him  so 
quickly?  Or  was  Nichols  telling  the  truth?  If  not,  why  had  he 
failed  to  arrest  him  on  the  spot?  It  was  an  odd  coincidence  that 
they  should  meet  at  such  a  time.  He  decided  to  leave  Boston 
at  once.  Reaching  for  his  money  Ellis  started  for  the  ticket  office 
but  as  he  did  so  a  horrible  fear  assailed  him.  His  roll!  Gone! 
Some  clever  pickpocket  had  done  it  while  he  dozed  on  the  train. 
Eagerly  he  searched  his  pockets  but  to  no  avail.  All  he  had  now 
was  the  ten  thousand  dollar  belt  and  no  getaway  in  sight!  Half 
yielding  to  an  impulse  to  run  Soap  left  the  station.  Outside  on 
the  street  he  suddenly  came  upon  Detective  Nichols.  Soap,  now 
terrified,  turned  back  to  the  terminal.  As  he  walked,  his  fear 
increased,  and  with  it  his  speed.  At  length  he  started  on  a  swift 
run  for  the  further  end  of  the  station.  Someone  got  in  his  way 
and  he  brushed  him  roughly  aside.  Then  he  heard  running  feet 
behind  him  and  before  he  could  reach  halfway  to  his  destination 
he  was  overhauled  by  an  irate  policeman. 

“All  right,  now!  No  talk,”  he  thundered  before  Soap  could 
open  his  mouth.  “Come  along  with  me!  ” 

Without  a  word  Soapy  came.  So  he  was  caught!  How  they 
had  traced  him  so  quickly  he  could  only  wonder.  But  it  was 
done  and  he  must  make  the  best  of  it.  As  the  belt  was  even  now 
in  his  possession  he  could  see  no  hope.  He  had  certainly  bungled 
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and  he  cursed  the  day  he  had  seen  that  sign  which  had  been  so 
difficult  to  read. 

The  police  captain  was  a  stem  appearing  individual.  He 
glared  at  Soap  and  demanded  of  the  policeman  the  reason  for 
Ellis’  arrest.  Before  the  other  answer  could  be  given  the  peni- 
tant  blurted  out,  “I  guess  yuh  got  me!  I’ll  own  up.  I  stole  it.” 
With  a  regretful  sigh  he  produced  the  belt.  The  officer’s  eyes 
popped  out. 

‘‘Say!”  he  cried.  ‘T  arrested  yuh  fer  bumpin’  into  me!  Not 
fer  stealin’.” 

Soap’s  heart  turned  to  lead.  At  that  moment  the  door  opened 
and  Detective  Nichols  stepped  in. 

9 

“Soap!”  he  exclaimed.  “What  are  you  doing  here?” 

But  Soap  could  say  nothing  and  in  a  few  words  Nichols  got 
the  story  from  the  captain. 

“Let  me  see  that  belt!”  he  shouted.  “By  George!  The  same!” 

And  then  he  laughed.  Long  and  loud  and  enjoyable  he  laughed 
while  the  three  spectators  in  the  tiny  office  gazed  in  astonishment. 

Finally  he  became  quiet  though  the  tears  remained  in  his  eyes. 

“Soap,  I  thought  better  of  you.  This  belt  is  only  an  imitation. 
This  morning  New  York  is  laughing  at  the  burglar  who  got 
fooled.” 

“But  the  sign  said — ” 

“The  sign  said  “Facsimile  of  $10,000  diamond  studded — ” 

“Say  that  again !  Slow !  ” 

“Facsimile  of — ” 

“That’s  it!  Facksimly’.  Wot’s  it  mean?” 

“Replica,  imitation,  cop — ” 

“Imitation!  That’s  how  I  got  gypped.  I  didn’t  know  wot  it 
meant!” 

J{c  Hi  *  * 

Six  months  later,  having  served  a  sentence  for  breaking  and 
entering.  Soap  was  leaving  Sing  Sing. 

“Hello,  Soap!”  greeted  a  guard.  “Whatcha  gonna  do  now?” 

“Gawd!”  said  Mr.  Ellis  religiously.  “I’m  gonna  go  t’  college.” 

Martin  J.  KIane,  ’27. 


Advertising  in  Present  Day  Business 

MONG  the  most  important  problems  confronting  the  aver¬ 
age  business  man  of  today  is  the  much  abused  problem 
of  advertising.  Proponents  of  both  sides  of  the  issue  are 
bitter  in  their  convictions.  The  ^‘old  fashioned”  concerns  one  by 
one  have  been  outstripped  by  the  ^^new  fangled”  ideas  of  the  up 
and  coming  generation  so  that  many  a  young  ‘Shipper  snapper” 
has  advanced  with  gigantic  strides  and  swiftly  out-distanced  his 
^‘dyed  in  the  wool”  competitors  of  the  old  school.  And  how  do  we 
explain  this  phenomenon?  How  do  we  explain  the  fact  that  many 
inferior  products  have  been  piloted  successfully  through  the 
shoals  of  oblivion  to  the  safe  harbor  of  prosperity  simply  by  wav¬ 
ing  that  magic  wand  ‘‘Advertising”? 

“Advertise  and  the  world  will  beat  a  track  to  your  door,”  cry 
the  advertising  fanatics  in  the  hectic  ardour  of  their  honest  con¬ 
viction.  “Advertising  is  a  foolish  waste  of  money  with  no  return 
on  the  investment,”  grumble  the  pessimists.  And  so  the  battle 
goes  on. 

But  for  the  student  soon  to  enter  the  business  world  it  is  per¬ 
haps  safer  to  consider  a  brief  history  of  advertising  in  general  and 
to  observe  a  few  simple  rules  governing  the  use  and  abuse  of  this 
much  vaunted  “Aladdin’s  Lamp”  of  the  business  world. 

It  would  be  impossible,  (or  at  least  undesirable),  to  present 
here  any  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  advertising.  Broadly 
speaking  it  has  been  the  natural  outgrowth  of  civilization;  the 
result  of  the  efforts  of  the  individual  to  surpass  his  competitors  in 
marketing  products. 

The  invention  of  the  printing  press  marked  the  real  birth  of 
advertising,  although  its  greatest  developments  have  been  within 
comparatively  recent  years.  To  the  layman,  the  term  advertising 
has  generally  suggested  some  magic  influence  by  which,  certain 
wise  or  unscrupulous  individuals,  as  the  case  might  be,  have 
rolled  up  fabulous  fortunes.  Exaggeration,  bombast,  and  the 
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pounding  of  cymbals  were  supposed  to  constitute  the  chief  factors 
in  an  advertiser’s  effort  to  ''bamboozle”  the  public. 

Times  have  changed,  however,  and  there  are  countless  ex¬ 
amples  of  successes  in  business  which  present  conclusive  and  un¬ 
deniable  proof  warranting  the  belief  in  the  proper  use  of  high  class 
advertising  as  a  substitute  for  P.  T.  Barnum’s  "humbug”  methods 
of  fooling  the  people  into  purchasing  an  article.  For  example,  let 
us  mention  a  few  concerns  attributing  success  to  this  "Deity.” 
We  have  the  Ingersoll  Watch,  the  Eastman  Kodak,  The  Rising 
Sun  Stove  Polish,  Wrigley’s  Chewing  Gum,  Gillette  Safety  Razor, 
Victor  Talking  Machine,  and  countless  others, — the  story  of  whose 
rapid  climb  to  prosperity  and  fame  reads  like  fiction,  because  it 
makes  no  mention  of  the  hard  work  and  the  carefully  planned 
advertising  campaigns  backed  by  successful  business  acumen, 
which  were  the  powerful  factors  in  creating  that  success.  It  has 
been  well  said,  "that  a  drop  of  ink,  makes  millions  think,”  but  it  is 
also  true  that  there  are  some  gallons  of  ink  used  in  getting  ready 
for  the  final  dip  of  the  pen. 

That  concern  starts  with  a  wrong  notion^  which  does  not  fully 
realize  the  great  danger  of  trying  to  "burn  the  world”  by  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  alone.  Many  a  firm  has  fallen  in  despair  by 
leaving  the  spending  of  huge  sums  of  money  to  fanciful,  untrained 
men  who  regard  it  simply  as  a  gambling  proposition.  Uncurbed 
enthusiasm  drifts  into  speculation,  then  into  recklessness;  then 
comes  the  feeling  that  nothing  can  go  wrong,  that  advertising  can¬ 
not  be  without  its  effect.  But  the  inevitable  storms  come  sooner 
or  later,  to  wreck  all  houses  resorting  to  such  gambling. 

The  road  of  advertising  is  littered  with  wrecks  of  campaigns, 
which  failed  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  statistics, 
and  information  dealing  with  trade  movements,  as  well  as,  accur¬ 
ate  information  as  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  living  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  and  the  best  means  of  attracting 
their  attention.  It  is  through  such  investigation  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  expert  knows  that  red  is  the  most  effective  color,  green  next, 
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and  black  third  best;  and  that  certain  words  have  a  distinct  psy¬ 
chological  meaning  to  certain  persons  and  classes.  He  learns  that 
the  real  secret  of  success  in  modern  advertising  is  goodwill y  the  one 
indestructible  business  asset  that  will  stand  Gibraltar  dike  y  after 
buildings  have  crumbled  and  the  Pioneer  Heads  of  the  Concern 
have  gone.  He  knows  that  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  get  that 
goodwill  is  to  earn  it  by  absolute  honesty  in  his  dealings,  honest 
advertising,  honest  goods,  honest  service,  and  the  last,  namely  ser¬ 
vice,  is  the  foundation  of  all  goodwill. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  far-seeing  men  that  to  sell  a  man 
something  he  doesn’t  want  or  doesn’t  need  is  a  boomerang  that 
will  ultimately  destroy  more  business  than  the  most  intensive 
advertising  campaign  will  ever  rebuild.  It  is  seen  therefore  that 
advertising  after  all  is  no  magic  wand  but  rather  an  humble 
servant  totally  dependent  upon  the  motives  by  which  it  is  directed. 
Like  fire,  advertising  proves  itself  an  excellent  servant  but  a  ter¬ 
rible  master. 

The  success  of  advertising  in  business  is  a  relative  and  not  an 
absolute  factor.  It  presupposes  honesty  of  goods,  prices  and  ser¬ 
vice.  Proceeding  from  this  point  then,  we  find  that  thinking  men 
recognize  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  main  springs  of  commercial 
success,  because  it  makes  the  product  known,  creates  a  desire  for 
it  in  the  mind  of  the  individual,  and  tells  him  where  he  can  satisfy 
that  desire  without  fear  of  being  dealt  with  dishonestly. 

Nor  is  advertising  a  factor  which  the  business  man  can  easily 
dispense  with  for  he  neglects  it  at  the  peril  of  his  prosperity.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  man  who  doesn’t  advertise,  usually 
pays  the  bills  of  the  man  who  does  advertise.  This  means  that 
the  man  who  advertises  takes  so  much  business  from  his  com¬ 
petitors  and  sells  his  own  merchandise  so  much  easier,  that  the 
profits  his  competitors  thus  allow  him  to  make,  more  than  pay  his 
bills  for  advertising.  The  man  who  doesn’t  advertise  because 
business  is  poor  is  simply  making  business  better  for  his  com¬ 
petitor.  No  crew  in  a  race  will  haul  down  all  sails  because  there 
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is  no  breeze.  That  is  the  time  to  stretch  every  bit  of  canvas. 
Some  men  say,  “Business  is  exceptional  and  we  cannot  fill  our 
orders,  why  advertise?”  The  same  men  remark  at  other  times, 
“Business  is  slack,  we  are  cutting  down  in  every  direction;  can’t 
invest  in  advertising.”  That  reminds  us  of  an  old  story,  about 
the  Arkansas  traveler  who  asked  his  host  why  he  didn’t  mend  his 
roof.  The  reply  was  typical  of  many  dealers  today.  “I  can’t 
fix  the  roof  when  it  rains,  and  when  the  sun  is  out,  what  is  the 
use?” 

The  value  of  advertising  is  depicted  in  a  clever  cartoon  which 
appeared  recently,  showing  a  speedy  automobile,  and  a  man  with 
a  wheelbarrow  going  up  a  steep  hill.  Both  were  heavily  laden, 
the  former  was  marked  “advertised  goods”  the  latter  was  marked 
“non-advertised  goods.”  Needless  to  say  the  automobile  or  ad¬ 
vertised  goods  will  reach  the  summit  of  the  hill  before  the  man 
with  the  wheelbarrow  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  latter  ever 
gets  there  at  all. 

But  all  this  leads  us  to  another  important  point  to  be  observed 
in  regard  to  our  subject.  Advertising  is  not  merely  printing, 
though  that  is  a  part.  It  is  not  merely  merchandising,  though 
that  has  its  share.  It  is  not  merely  writing  clever  copy,  though 
that  is  important.  But  it  is  knowing  every  means  of  publicity  and 
how  best  to  use  them.  It  is  knowing  all  there  is  to  know  about 
the  product  to  be  advertised  and  then  welding  that  knowledge  and 
experience  together  and  by  every  strategy  that  ingenuity  and  ex¬ 
perience  can  suggest,  bringing  that  product  forcibly  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Advertising  has  been  developed  in  a  multitude  of  forms;  bill 
boards,  street  cars,  electric  displays,  moving  pictures,  magazines, 
programmes,  newspapers,  and  window  displays,  or  any  system 
that  tends  to  gain  prestige  for  a  product.  We  have  been  told  that 
even  the  little  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness  so  easily  bestowed  on 
customers,  are  often  the  little  seeds  from  which  rich  harvests  are 
garnered  by  a  concern  and  that  the  appearance  of  show  rooms  as 
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well  as  the  conduct  and  appearance  of  employees  all  tend  to  ele¬ 
vate  a  firm's  standing  in  the  business  community.  In  short  there 
are  countless  little  ways  of  advertising  that  often  prove  more 
effective  than  the  big  ways. 

But  the  average  business  man,  especially  local  dealers,  confine 
themselves  mainly  to  the  printed  page.  The  problem  that  confronts 
them  then  is  to  get  a  man  who  can  best  harness  that  giant  “adver¬ 
tising"  for  the  success  of  their  firm.  Naturally  the  question  arises, 
“How  should  an  advertisement  be  written"  and  what  dangers 
must  be  avoided  in  writing?" 

The  answer  is  so  simple  that  it  is  difficult.  A  Boston  American 
Editorial  says  that:  “The  well  written  advertisement  requires  the 
use  of  absolutely  simple  language:'  But  simple  language  is  the 
most  difficult  to  write. 

The  man  who  buys  space  and  fills  it  with  trash  is  no  more  en¬ 
titled  to  success  than  the  merchant  who  fills  his  show  window  with 
trash. 

Advertisements  should,  therefore,  be  strong  and  brief, — a  con¬ 
centrated  story  put  in  tabloid  form,  attractive  to  look  at,  and 
easily  comprehended.  White  space  is  of  special  value.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  what  would  be  more  pronounced  than  a  drop  of  ink  on  the 
bosom  of  a  dress  shirt?  Yet,  if  the  same  spot  were  one  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  arranged  to  form  a  pattern  on  a  fancy  shirt  it  never  would 
be  noticed. 

Head-lines  or  titles  not  only  should  catch  the  eye,  and  hold  the 
attention,  but  should  also  tell  something  of  the  story,  some  definite 
message  appertaining  to  the  subject  at  hand  and  which  can  be 
read  at  a  glance  ten  feet  away. 

The  modern  advertiser  knows  that  he  must  do  more  than  say 
his  goods  are  all  he  represents;  he  must  prove  it.  The  advertiser 
of  the  past  may  have  been  an  exploiter  of  the  public,  but  the 
present  day  advertiser  has  learned  that  the  real  money  or  profit 
lies  in  ^‘protecting  the  public." 

Contrary  to  general  opinion  a  business-like  statement  of  facts 
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is  not  always  productive  advertising.  Arguments  that  salesmen 
find  effective  are  not  always  effective  in  cold  type.  It  is  possible 
to  write  an  advertisement  phrased  in  faultless  diction,  describing 
an  article,  and  continue  to  write  for  years  without  ever  inoculating 
a  human  being  with  a  desire  to  possess  it. 

It  is  one  thing  to  give  information  about  a  salable  commodity, 
and  quite  another  thing  to  create  a  desire  for  that  article.  It  is 
also  one  thing  to  create  a  desire  for  an  article,  and  still  another 
to  ceate  a  demand  for  it.  For  example  suppose  a  concern  puts  a 
little  of  the  human  element  into  its  advertisement.  Taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  popular  craze  for  dancing,  let  a  music  store  show 
how  easy  it  is  to  produce  the  new  dance  music  in  all  its  rhythmic 
beauty  in  the  home.  Through  pictures  and  clever  advertising  it 
gradually  inoculates  the  lady  of  the  household  with  a  desire  to 
possess  a  radio  or  a  victrola.  It  conveys  a  new  idea  of  these 
instruments  and  creates  in  the  young  lady’s  mind  a  new  want. 
And  the  want  that  has  been  created  in  her  brain  becomes  a  de¬ 
mand,  which  eventuates  in  a  purchase. 

Naturally  if  the  concern  wants  extensive  trade  it  cannot  confine 
its  appeal  to  those  who  are  going  crazy  over  the  “Ritz.”  It  must 
also  consider  homes  pervaded  by  a  deeply  religious  atmosphere, 
and  the  homes  of  those  who  love  the  old  Southern  negro  melodies. 
An  advertisement  to  touch  such  people  effectively  cannot  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  an  elevator  boy,  nor  can  you  press  the  button  at  the  last 
moment  for  a  messenger,  and  have  him  wait  while  you  dash  off 
something.  It  requires  advertising  strategy,  as  well  as,  the  closest 
attention  to  the  subject. 

Advertising  is  not  a  patent  medicine,  nor  is  it  a  cure  for  all 
business  troubles.  If  Babe  Ruth  were  transferred  to  the  Boston 
College  Ball  Team,  he  would  individually  strengthen  the  team. 
But  his  advent  would  be  no  sign  that  the  rest  of  the  team  could 
quit  hustling.  So  too,  while  advertising  will  make  the  work  of 
salesmen  easier,  and  more  efficient,  it  does  not  follow  that  their 
“playing  speed”  should  be  let  down.  For  today  things  are  sold 
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they  are  seldom  bought.  The  successful  concern  attracts  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  advertisements  by  rousing  interest,  creating  a  desire 
and  securing  action  by  personal  calls,  by  telephone,  by  sending 
circulars,  or  by  any  other  means  at  its  disposal. 

There  are  some  small  concerns  who  would  like  to  advertise,  but 
are  restrained  because  some  other  advertiser  is  making  a  big 
splurge,  and  using  a  big  space,  which  a  little  business  could  not 
approximate.  This  is  a  wrong  theory.  The  whole  world  need  not 
be  shaken  up  to  advertise  a  good  product  or  to  obtain  ^^Goodwill,” 
which  cannot  be  built  in  a  day,  or  by  one  advertisement.  Such 
concerns  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  little  drops  of  water 
wear  away  mighty  stones  and  a  little  itch  absorbs  the  mind  more 
than  a  big  pain.  So  too,  careful  advertising  slowly  but  surely  lays 
the  foundation  stones  of  success  and  prosperity. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  advertising  is  the  ^^bargain 
advertisement.”  Too  often  concerns  rely  upon  “bargain  Adver¬ 
tising”  for  success,  because  it  usually  brings  immediate  results. 
But  the  utmost  care  should  be  exercised  in  this  direction.  While 
records  show  that  a  great  amount  of  business  is  actually  obtained 
through  ^‘bargain  ads”  yet  they  jail  to  show  the  tremendous  loss 
of  business  eventually  caused  by  careless  and  undignified  adver¬ 
tising.  Records  also  show  many  sales  created  through  a  bargain 
sign  in  the  window,  but  they  do  not  show  the  loss  of  prestige 
which  will  finally  work  against  the  house  by  “cheapening”  the 
appearance  of  the  window. 

Suppose  you  place  a  beautiful  article  on  one  side  of  a  window 
and  a  flashy,  attractive  one  on  the  other  side.  They  may  attract 
equal  attention  from  a  business  standpoint.  But  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  prestige  the  impression  of  the  beautiful  article  is  more 
valuable.  The  majority  of  those  who  admire  the  beautiful  article 
will  condemn  the  flashy  one,  while  the  prestige  of  a  house  is  never 
impaired  by  the  appearance  of  the  beautiful  article. 

Great  efforts  should  be  extended  in  catering  to  consistent  and 
refined  people  in  a  community,  and  to  eliminate  “undesirable  busi- 
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ness,”  which  invariably  results  in  a  dissatisfied  customer,  who 
tears  down  more  trade  than  ten  advertisements  will  create. 

The  policy  of  using  the  prestige  of  a  house  to  market  the  in¬ 
ferior  product  of  other  houses  is  also  a  most  dangerous  one.  For  it 
is  just  as  essential  to  conserve  prestige  as  to  create  it.  Another 
great  evil  of  advertising  was  brought  to  light  forcibly  but  a  few 
days  ago  in  a  spirited  controversy  between  two  prominent  bev¬ 
erage  advertizers.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  dispute  is 
that  it  is  never  legitimate  to  extol  a  product  by  belittling  or  crying 
down  the  product  of  competitors.  This  evil  should  be  relegated 
to  the  discard  pile  by  all  fair  men  just  as  blackening  an  opponents’ 
reputation  should  be  drawn  out  of  the  field  of  politics. 

The  business  man  of  today  vaguely  realizes  the  tremendous 
power  and  force  of  advertising.  He  also  has  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  percentage  of  expenditure  advisable  in  his  territory.  But 
just  how  this  giant  of  power  is  called  to  life,  how  it  is  trained  and 
directed,  and  by  what  means  it  accomplishes  its  results  is  often 
misunderstood,  and  should  be  studied  by  each  and  every  student 
who  contemplates  entering  the  business  world.  There  is  no  magic 
about  it,  nor  is  it  necessarily  the  work  of  genius.  There  is  no 
mysterious  formula  for  success.  It  is  simply  the  application  of 
sound  common  sense,  to  the  solution  of  some  selling  problem, 
keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  reputation  of  a  house 
should  always  be  safeguarded  most  painstakingly,  and  that  any 
infringement  on  it,  however  slight,  is  never  profitable  advertising. 

Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 


After  Years  of  Toil 

HEN  John  Standish  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  it  was  in  a 
tiny  room  in  Roxbury.  If  he  had  had  keen  perceptions, 
he  would  have  noticed  that  the  ceiling  was  cracked,  the 
wall  paper  faded.  If  he  had  gone  deeper,  he  would  have  noted 
that  despite  the  obvious  defects,  there  was  a  certain  indefinable 
air  about  the  place,  an  odor  of  sanctity  as  it  were,  that  character¬ 
ized  it  as  a  home,  not  a  mere  dwelling.  But  John  had  neither 
the  perception  nor  the  reasoning  faculties  to  make  any  such 
observations  or  come  to  any  such  conclusions.  His  all-abiding 
instinct  was  to  nestle  close  to  the  breast,  which  at  once  gave  him 
warmth  and  nourishment. 

After  John  had  been  in  this  vale  of  tears  for  a  while,  he  became 
cognizant  of  the  existence  of  another  being  beside  that  which 
watched  over  him  with  such  tender  care.  This  being  had  a  large 
voice  and  conversed  in  deep  tones  with  his  gentler  companion.  To 
John  it  was  but  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  sounds,  in  which  his 
feebly  groping,  little  mind  could  find  no  inkling  of  unity  or  con¬ 
tinuity,  but  if  John  had  only  known,  these  two  great  beings  had 
already  begun  to  make  plans  in  his  behalf. 

''Yes,’'  said  the  large  voice,  "John  isn’t  going  to  be  tied  down 
the  way  I  was.  We  will  start  saving.  Mother,  as  soon  as  we  have 
paid  the  doctor’s  bill.  Some  day  he  will  be  a  great  man.  Any¬ 
way,  he’s  going  to  have  the  opportunities  that  I  missed.” 

John  was  a  toddling  mite  of  three  in  almost  no  time  and  could 
lisp  a  few  words:  dad  and  mama  heading  the  list.  Time  flew  as 
only  time  can  and  he  marched  off  to  his  first  session  of  kinder¬ 
garten. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  no  idea  of  the  vast  plans,  the  ambitions, 
that  were  shaping  themselves  in  his  behalf.  He  had  no  idea  of 
the  extra  work  undertaken  by  his  father  to  add  another  mite  to 
the  slender  bank  deposit;  no  conception  of  the  scrimping  and  sav¬ 
ing  on  his  mother’s  part  to  keep  the  home  going  and  to  lay  aside 
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each  week  a  tiny  portion  for  his  benefit.  He  remembered  not  the 
gloom  that  hovered  over  the  couple,  when  mother  was  seriously 
sick  and  the  accumulations  of  several  years  dwindled  before  the 
onslaught  of  the  doctor’s  bills.  His  memory  did  not  cover  the 
period  after  that  sickness,  when  efforts  were  redoubled  to  make  up 
lost  ground — conning  his  A  B  C’s,  John  could  not  perceive  the 
elusive  dream  clouds  that  were  already  beginning  to  take  shape 
and  to  hold  the  golden  pictures  of  college  before  his  parents’  eager 
eyes.  John’s  future  was  even  then  being  definitely  mapped  out 
by  two  loving  hearts. 

Yes,  John  was  getting  along,  he  was  in  the  last  years  of  gram¬ 
mar  school.  A  fine,  upstanding  boy,  John,  waxing  more  vigorous 
and  more  manly  every  day.  Everyone  said  that  he  would  be  a 
credit  to  his  parents.  Why,  look  at  all  the  prizes  he  was  taking  in 
school  and  was  he  not  going  to  declaim  before  the  Grand  Army 
Veterans  at  the  Decoration  Day  exercises?  His  parents  certainly 
must  have  been  proud  of  him. 

All  these  years  the  hours  of  work  were  long  and  the  minutes  of 
recreation  few  for  John’s  parents.  When  Ma  needed  a  new  dress 
she  patched  an  old  one  up,  or  stayed  at  home.  When  Pa’s  over¬ 
coat  frayed  white  at  the  edges,  the  judicious  application  of  a  little 
ink  covered  up  the  deficiency,  and  preserved  the  gentility  while 
scarcely  concealing  the  shabbiness  of  his  appearance. 

High  school  days  found  the  youth  still  near  the  top  of  his  class, 
still  a  credit  to  his  parents.  He  had  added  to  his  other  virtues  a 
talent  for  debating.  He  was  a  frequent  participator  in  Elocution 
Contests  and  Prize  Debates  and  a  not  infrequent  winner  of  such 
conflicts.  He  was  a  good  boy,  too.  He  had  his  fill  of  enjoyment, 
but  he  realized,  at  least  in  a  partial  way,  the  sacrifices  which  his 
scholastic  career  entailed ;  and  while  he  attended  athletic  contests, 
went  once  in  a  while  to  a  show  or  quite  infrequently  attended  a 
dance,  nevertheless  his  expenditures  were  considerably  below  those 
of  most  of  his  more  fortunate  companions.  Yes,  he  was  a  good 
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boy  and  his  parents  felt  as  they  saw  him  receive  his  high  school 
diploma  that  their  sacrifices  were  certainly  bearing  fruit. 

And  now  the  culmination  of  the  many  years  of  sacrifice  were  at 
hand.  John  was  attending  college.  That  for  which  his  mother 
had  laboriously  saved  and  his  father  had  toiled  was  a  reality.  If 
anyone  had  only  inscribed  what  this  simple  statement  meant  it 
would  have  been  a  revelation  even  to  the  very  parents  themselves. 
It  meant  not  only  those  things  which  were  consciously  sacrificed, 
but  also  those  things  which  otherwise  might  have  been  but  which 
in  reality  had  never  been  considered  within  the  ken  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  It  stood  not  only  for  the  knowing  sacrifice  of  all  thought  of 
an  auto,  it  stood  also  for  the  house  servant  that  Ma  might  other¬ 
wise  have  had,  but  the  possibility  of  which  had  never  occurred  to 
Ma,  even  when  her  reddened  hands  were  immersed  in  the  wash- 
tub,  or  swollen  feet  rebelled  at  their  arduous  peregrinations  across 
the  kitchen.  It  stood  not  only  for  the  shabby  clothes  which  Pa 
had  worn,  it  stood  also  for  the  vacations  which  he  had  never  con¬ 
sidered  spending  other  than  at  home. 

However,  Time’s  relentless  pendulum  was  slowly  and  steadily 
ticking  off  the  hours  and  the  days  and  the  years,  and  through 
these  sacrifices  John  was  approaching  the  shining  goal,  of  which 
his  parents  had  dreamed  years  before.  The  sacrifices  had  been 
even  greater  in  the  last  few  years,  for  a  college  student  must  dress 
respectably  and  must  live  up  to  his  position  in  a  good  many  ways, 
and  even  minor  expenses  total  pretty  high  when  taken  in  a  lump 
sum. 

People,  now,  when  they  met  John  and  his  father  on  the  street, 
said  to  father,  ^‘Got  a  son  in  college,  eh?  Feel  pretty  proud?  My, 
time  flies !  Why,  he’s  a  man  and  the  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was 
a  little  shaver.”  And  John  and  his  father  smiled,  but  John  never 
stopped  to  think  that  as  swiftly  as  he  approached  man’s  estate, 
just  as  speedily  did  his  parents  near  old  age. 

* 

A  sultry  day  in  June;  the  college  hall;  seated  in  the  front  seats 
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the  graduating  class  in  caps  and  gowns;  the  rest  of  the  hall 
crowded  with  friends  and  relatives  of  those  who  were  to  receive 
the  coveted  sheepskin,  symbol  of  the  coveted  degree.  On  the 
platform,  the  President  of  the  college  and  his  distinguished  guests. 
The  exercises  are  drawing  to  a  close,  the  President  is  speaking. 

.  This  gold  medal  is  the  gift  of  Andrew  F.  Johnson,  of  the 
class  of  ’83.  It  is  to  be  presented  yearly  to  the  member  of  the 
graduating  class,  who  has  been  the  greatest  credit  to  the  college 
during  his  undergraduate  career.  This  year  the  medal  has  been 
awarded  to  John  A.  Sheridan.”  Prolonged  applause  followed 
during  which  John  appeared  on  the  stage.  Then  the  President, 
turning  to  John  continued,  ‘^Sir,  I  have  watched  you  during  your 
career  at  this  institution.  Your  accomplishments  in  all  scholastic 
work,  and  in  many  school  activities  have  been  indeed  highly 
praiseworthy.  Sir,  you  have  done  credit  to  your  parents,  to  your 
college  and  to  yourself.” 

Half-way  back  in  the  hall,  the  gnarled  and  toilworn  hands  of  a 
grey-haired  man  closed  tenderly  over  the  roughened  hands  of  a 
little  grey-haired  woman,  and  a  listener  might  have  heard  the 
whispered  words,  ‘^Did  you  hear?  He  said  he  deserves  great 
credit.  Our  boy!  How  does  it  happen,  it  hardly  seems  true,  that 
we  can  have  such  a  son?” 

Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 

LIFE 

Like  the  stars  of  the  night 
Men’s  lives  are  arrayed. 

Some  dim  and  some  bright. 

Like  the  stars  of  night 
Some  fall  from  our  sight. 

Some  never  will  fade. 

Like  the  stars  of  the  night 
Men’s  lives  are  arrayed. 

John  J.  Foley,  ’27. 


Joseph  Addison 

OSEPH  ADDISON  was  a  facile  writer.  He  converses  ami¬ 
ably  with  those  too  few  who  read  him  nowadays.  Properly 
an  essayist,  he  is  a  man  who,  when  perused,  dispels  that 
false  and  too  prevalent  notion  that  essays  are  of  necessity  sedate 
injectors  of  the  blues.  Bibliomaniacs  can  unreel  the  names 
of  hundreds  who  have  written  essays  of  worth.  All  considered, 
however.  Great  Britain  has  been  blessed  with  more  essayists  than 
any  other  land.  Lamb,  De  Quincey,  Bacon,  Chesterfield,  Steele: 
these  are  broadly  representative  of  Britain’s  writers  in  essay-style. 
None  have  that  undefinable  simplicity  and  charm  which  features 
the  work  done  by  him  who  created  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  so 
equitably  criticized  the  masterpiece  of  Milton.  Shall  we  have 
another  the  like  of  him?  a  true  reflector  of  his  age  and  its  pecu¬ 
liar  customs?  It  is  doubtful  whether  one  to  rise  will  so  apply 
himself  to  the  multifarious  Greek  and  Latin  matter  that  he  re¬ 
searched;  who  will  read  only  the  best,  and  therefrom  glean  a  style 
so  pure,  so  sweet,  so  fluent,  so  calmly  humorous. 

As  many  another  infant  destined  to  become  truly  great  regard¬ 
less  of  a  niggardly  treatment  of  nature,  Joseph  Addison  first 
opened  his  eyes  upon  the  world  which  he  was  to  inhabit  for  forty- 
seven  fruitful  years,  on  May  1,  1672.  But  time  does  not  mark  his 
genius.  As  long  as  our  fine  language  continues  to  exist  and  ad¬ 
vance,  the  writings  of  our  author  will  be  scanned  profitably  and 
with  eager  interest.  What  we  know  of  this  man’s  mother  is  not 
informing.  Of  his  father  modern  encyclopedia  tell  us  he  was  a 
scholar,  clergyman;  that  he  attended  Oxford:  whence  he  prema¬ 
turely  evacuated,  because  he  had — as  terrae  filius — endeavored  to 
purify  Puritanism.  He  had  previously  gathered  degrees  of  A.  B. 
and  M.  A.  Thus  we  are  inclined  to  think  of  Launcelot  Addison  as 
a  man  of  principle,  just  as  his  worthy  son  proved  himself.  Joseph 
was  born  in  Wiltshire,  England,  during  the  reign  of  the  king  who 
became  Catholic,  hours  before  his  death,  Charles  II. 
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It  is  more  than  probable  that  Joseph  was  a  lad,  mild,  industri¬ 
ous,  maybe  precocious.  To  the  very  first  concerted  teaching  by 
his  lettered  parent  was  added,  at  an  early  age,  an  inculcating  of 
fundamentals  by  a  Mr.  Shaw.  This  period  of  study  was  closely 
followed  by  his  entrance  into  Charterhouse,  a  school  founded  for 
the  sons  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the  expense  of  education  was  of 
great  burden.  There  were  eight  in  the  Addison  family.  It  was 
when  Joseph  went  to  this  academy — whose  name  Thackeray’s  and 
Wesley’s  skill  has  made  famous — that  he  contracted  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Richard  Steele,  a  bond  never  severed,  though  at  times 
weakened.  Transferring  to  Oxford  at  a  point  when  most  of  us 
would  be  assuming  the  dignity  of  a  freshman  in  high-school,  the 
future  essayist  brought  with  him  a  strong  basis  of  knowledge,  a 
basis  which  eminently  fitted  him  in  his  later  critique  of  Paradise 
Lost. 

Here  at  Queen’s  College  he  became  steeped  in  classical  learn¬ 
ing.  The  atmosphere  was  indeed  that  from  which  even  a  medi¬ 
ocre-talented  youth  might  draw  inspiration  for  the  scribbling  of 
prose  or  verse.  But  see  the  Wiltshirian:  quiet,  studious,  heart 
and  soul  in  literature!  Macaulay-like,  he  had  an  aversion  to  the 
sciences.  He  composed  Latin  poems.  Fate  ordained  that  they 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  who  would  disseminate  their 
value  and  the  name  of  the  adolescent  author.  He  was  but  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age  when  Dr.  Lancaster  had  him  elected  as  a  demy 
into  Magdalene,  owing  to  his  deftness  in  versifying.  The  young 
man  had  passed  just  a  score  of  years  in  life  when  he  was  recipient 
of  the  two  degrees  possessed  by  his  father.  In  the  course  of  pro¬ 
tracted  stops  at  his  beloved  Oxford,  many  of  the  nobility  benefited 
by  his  coaching.  The  fact  that  Addison  went  through  most  of 
his  college  career  with  the  express  intent  of  taking  holy  orders  is 
not  in  the  least  amazing  to  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  either 
his  life  or  works:  for  a  good,  clean,  uplifting  spirit  pervades 
both. 

L.  Addison’s  hopes,  however,  were  not  to  be  satisfied.  For  his 
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son  was  diverted  from  his  purpose  of  entering  the  religious  life  by 
Lord  Halifax.  His  progidy  had  soon  written  an  excellent  piece 
of  Latin  poetry  on  the  Peace  of  Rysick,  a  work  addressed  to  King 
William.  Through  this  poem  the  youngster  who  had  already  been 
turned  from  his  vocational  quarry  was  assisted  with  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  in  order  that  he  might  be  en¬ 
abled  to  travel.  Montague  was  not  slow  to  discern  in  Addison 
possibilities  for  rapid  advance  in  politics. 

When  twenty-nine,  the  author  of  A  Bowling  Green, — in  Latin 
verse,  set  out  from  his  dear  England,  intent  on  seeing  with  his  own 
eyes  the  regions  of  which  he  had  read  so  voluminously.  Travers¬ 
ing  the  channel  in  summer,  he  came  to  historic  Calais  in  France. 
In  this  country  he  was  to  become  acquainted  with  French;  and 
a  better  epoch  in  which  to  visit  that  land  for  the  purpose  is  diffi¬ 
cult  of  imagining.  The  young  Englishman,  thinking  his  duty  as 
of  prime  import,  secluded  himself  in  Blois,  where  he  proceeded 
far  into  understanding  and  use  of  the  native  tongue.  Thence  he 
went  to  Paris,  there  conversing  with  numerous  members  of  the 
elite.  Ever  alert,  he  garnered  much  of  interest,  later  published. 
Voltaire,  it  may  be  whispered  in  passing,  held  Shakespeare  a  bar¬ 
barian  in  tragedy  as  compared  with  Addison.  In  communicating 
to  a  friend,  our  traveler  said  he  thought  the  French  the  happiest 
people  anywhere!  Shades  (or  brilliance?)  of  pre- World  War 
Paris! 

These  lines  were  engraved  on  Addison’s  toasting-glass  in  a 
London  club.  The  subject  is  the  wife  of  the  English  ambassador 
at  Paris. 

On  the  Countess  of  Manchester  at  Paris, 

While  haughty  Gallia's  dames  that  spread 
O’er  their  pale  cheeks  an  artful  red, 

Beheld  this  beauteous  stranger  there. 

In  native  charms  divinely  fair; 

Confusion  in  their  looks  they  showed. 

And  with  unborrowed  blushes  glowed  .  .  . 
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Addison  left  the  vinous  country  in  1700.  In  consequence  of  a 
trip  on  (and  at  times  through!)  the  Mediterranean,  he  came  to 
Italy.  Well,’  you  exclaim,  ‘here  he  must  have  been  in  his  glory.’ 
To  an  extent,  to  be  sure,  he  was.  Origins  of  the  vastness  and 
might  of  the  old  writers,  those  whom  in  print  he  had  worshipped, 
were  now  discernible.  From  nature  and  art  undefiled  he  imbibed 
pleasure-giving  draughts:  and  we  read  of  it  in  his  Travels  in  Italy. 

But  for  some  reason  which,  on  the  surface,  seems  to  be  strange 
to  his  biographers,  the  nomad  said  and  wrote  a  feeble  minimum 
about  the  enormous  artistic  wealth  of  that  splendid  peninsula. 
He  mentions  a  paltry  number  of  pictures  and  criticizes  fewer,  of 
one  saying  naught  beyond  noting  that  in  the  Celestine  fresco  one 
painted  figure  has  six  fingers!  Contrast  this  citation  with  one 
by  Gray,  a  poet  broad-minded.  Of  the  Magdalene  portrayal  he 
says:  ‘Such  eyes  and  such  a  face,  such  beauty  and  sorrow  sure  as 
never  were  seen  in  any  mortal  creature  ...  A  coloring  solemnly 
sweet,  though  all  is  light  and  exquisitely  harmonious  .  .  .  most 
divine !  ’ 

“Paradise  lost”  it  was  when  our  author  went  forth  from  Italy. 
From  the  day  of  his  retirement  until  Addison  returned  and  was 
fully  reinstated  at  home,  he  had  his  taste  of  life’s  gall.  Due  to 
Whigism’s  fall  his  pension  was  discontinued,  and  he  was  left  on 
the  rocky  Alps.  To  help  himself  he  tutored  a  youth.  The  stunning 
news  of  his  father’s  demise  reached  him  in  Netherlands.  The  Kit 
Cat  Club  welcomed  him  home  in  1703.  Yet  the  jolly  club-mem¬ 
bers’  support  was  inconsiderable,  his  father  was  dead,  the  Whigs 
were  groveling.  Into  this  blackness  shone  a  brilliant  ray  in  form 
of  a  visit  from  the  chancellor.  Its  fruit  was  The  Campaign, 
wherein  are  sung  the  praises  of  Marlborough  and  which  caused 
the  versifier  to  be  installed  commissioner. 

Before  long  the  literary  Whig  crystallized  his  impressions  of 
the  Vatican-containing  land.  If  the  issue  had  been  successful, 
agents  to  the  press  might  have  shouted  in  print  that  it  was  en¬ 
joying  spontaneous  approbation.  But  alas!  It  was  not,  is  not: 
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and  simply  because  it  abounds  with  classicisms.  In  those  days 
Italian  operas  were  in  vogue.  Rosamond  Addison  wrote  when 
importuned  by  friends:  and  it  remains  one  of  his  lightest  poetical 
compositions.  The  scribbler  now  began  to  make  definite  strides 
into  the  political  arena,  thus  allowing  his  quill  to  lapse.  His 
initial  venture  was  the  accompaniment  of  his  patron  Montagu  on 
an  important  errand.  In  sequence  he  received  from  the  glorying 
Whigs  the  position:  under-secretary  of  state.  He  was  not  incon¬ 
stant  politically.  The  House  of  Commons  heard  but  a  single  dis¬ 
course  from  him  of  whom  Pope  once  said  that  his  conversation 
had  something  in  it  more  charming  than  he  had  found  in  any  other 
man.  Despite  his  excessive  natural  modesty  he  attained  the  same 
post  that  Pitt  reached:  no  mean  feat  to  achieve  without  the  gift 
of  garrulity. 

The  transplanting  of  a  vigorous,  sturdy  herb  occurred  when  in 
1708  Wharton  got  this  meek  person’s  acceptance  of  his  proffered 
office — chief-secretary, — and  both  navigated  the  Irish  channel  to 
Dublin.  Here  he  that  cared  not  to  speak  in  London  made  numer¬ 
ous  speeches  before  the  smaller  assemblage.  Addison’s  case  is  in 
certain  respects  analogous  to  that  of  Hilaire  Belloc:  yet  the  mod¬ 
ern  Hercules-with-the-pen  liberated  himself  from  Parliament  be¬ 
cause  of  too  little  toil ! 

Up  to  within  months  of  his  death  this  serene-souled  man 
waited  upon  his  government  in  one  phase  or  another,  officially. 
Half  a  dozen  sovereigns  ruled  during  the  short  span  of  the  'Spec¬ 
tator’s’  life.  Ireland  recalled  him  and  retained  his  services  as 
secretary  for  a  while.  Finally,  after  much  urging,  without  the 
powerful  assistance  of  high  birth,  but  owing  to  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  everywhere  held,  his  name  in  literature,  and  his 
unsullied  virtue,  he  was  enthroned  in  the  lofty  seat  of  Secretary  of 
State.  And  in  this  capacity,  his  final  public  one,  he  toiled  ’til 
the  ogre  of  ill  health,  foiled  for  so  long,  wound  its  limbs  about  his 
weakened  body. 

Addison  was,  while  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  attentive  to  his  govern- 
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mental  duties,  giving  them  deference  prior  to  all  else.  Glancing 
through  the  Tatler  which  paper  Steele^ — his  confrere — had  with 
typical  originality  begun  some  time  previous,  our  essayist  was 
so  pleased  with  it  that  he  corresponded  with  him.  The  outcome 
was  mighty.  Not  merely  was  that  friendship  revived,  but  the  Sec¬ 
retary  became  instrumental  in  the  Tatler,  the  review  of  four  pages 
published  thrice  in  a  week,  which,  as  its  successor,  broadened  as 
it  aged.  Before  its  issuance  no  writers  had  come  forth  publicly 
with  pleas  for  social  reform:  yet  an  inchoation — at  least — of  this 
was  effected  through  the  combined  efforts  of  these  two  masters, 
even  though  their  weapon,  the  paper,  lived  but  a  couple  of  years. 
An  announcement  of  the  Tories  instigated  Addison  to  start  the 
Whig  Examiner,  discontinued  shortly.  Not  remote  from  this  time 
he  staged  his  tragedy  Cato,  and  the  Drummer,  a  weak  play.  The 
Countess  of  Warwick  became  his  wife  at  a  moment  when  he  was 
at  the  pinnacle  of  fame  in  civil  circles. 

That  reverberating  series  of  essays — expert  in  execution,  lofty 
of  thought,  tremendous  in  performance  well  done,  the  Spectators, 
five  hundred  fifty-five  in  all — ^were  now  to  be  broadcasted  daily. 
Steele  nourished  the  germ  idea,  and  straightaway  his  associate 
joined  him  to  form  the  greatest  co-editorship  of  all  time.  Spectator 
was  a  newspaper  of  about  twelve  by  seven  inches  in  size,  that  went 
out  of  existence — in  1712 — only  after  well-nigh  two  years  of  the 
finest  potency  in  molding  people.  We  smile  at  the  publisher’s 
avowal,  in  computing  the  number  of  readers,  that  he  allows  a 
score  of  them  to  each  issue ! 

Spectator  thus  came  to  that  popularity  where  it  was  hailed  as 
the  breakjast-table  paper.  And  deserved  it  was!  Two  men  who 
knew  human  nature  thoroughly  and  had  experience  in  real  life, — 
not  mere  lackadaisical  theorists — the  most  practical  of  literary 
men,  plot  this  scheme.  By  laying  in  front  of  their  readers  each 
morning,  in  the  choicest  bits  of  phraseology  with  which  our 
mother  tongue  has  ever  been  familiarized,  thoughts  that  cover  a 
wide  human  field — among  them  headings  such  as  True  and  False 
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Humor,  Female  Politicians,  A  Beau’s  Head  Analyzed — and  in 
which  tens  of  thousands  of  hungry  readers  came  to  find  satia¬ 
tion,  Addison  and  Steele  were  triumphant. 

Do  not  let  the  Latin  quotations  at  their  heads  halt  you  in  your 
desire  to  read  these!  The  scribbler  of  these  present  words  would 
urge  you  to  read  any  one,  picked  at  random,  of  either  man’s 
essays;  but  specially  those  concerned  with  that  fine  old  country- 
squire,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  about  whose  character — albeit  he 
lived  in  fiction — Addison  was  so  careful  that  he  devotes  one  whole 
paper  to  the  account  of  Sir  Roger’s  funeral  1  The  Spectators  will 
live  long. 

Eighteen  of  them  are  given  over  to  Addison’s  criticisms  on 
Paradise  Lost.  It  is  unfortunate  that  present  space  limits  remarks 
on  this  golden  chain  of  fair  strictures  to  a  few  words.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  to  scan  this  majestic  epic  of  Milton,  then  to  read  over 
the  Wiltshirian’s  unpretentious  comments,  and  anon  at  leisure  to 
peruse  appealing  passages  in  the  poem  is  the  summary  bonum. 

The  fashioner  of  de  Coverley,  Addison,  we  learn  from  the  re¬ 
produced  portrait  by  Kraemer,  was  of  rather  full,  lovable  coun¬ 
tenance,  had  fairly  tight  lips,  regular  nose,  dark  eyes.  Through 
others  we  get  the  knowledge  that  his  health  was  never  perfect  and 
that  he  succumbed  at  length  to  asthma.  There  is  one  thing  we 
must  remember:  his  kindness  to  Milton’s  daughter,  whom  he,  tho’ 
never  wealthy  himself,  aided  in  a  pecuniary  way  toward  the  end 
of  his  life.  He  was  now,  in  1718,  convalescing  after  much  illness, 
and  was  living  on  a  pension  of  almost  eight  thousand  dollars 
yearly.  Some  of  his  victories  over  demon  death  were  celebrated 
by  others  in  poetry.  But  he  had  led  ‘the  strenuous  life’;  and  on 
June  17,  1719  the  end  came  of  a  great  man  and  author.  The  body 
lay  in  state  for  a  time.  And  then,  in  black  still  night,  it  was  borne 
through  Westminster  Abbey,  with  soul-stirring  chant  of  chor¬ 
isters’  requiems,  moaning  organ,  and  with  torchlight  bearers’  si¬ 
lent  tread,  into  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII,  there  to  stay  for  ever. 

His  boon  intimate,  Ticknell,  sang  a  magnificent  threnody  over 
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the  writer.  A  few  verses  should  form  a  fitting  close  to  any  sketch, 
however  slight,  of  Joseph  x\ddison. 

Can  1  forget  the  dismal  night  that  gave 
My  sold’ s  best  part  forever  to  the  grave? 

How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread, 

By  midnight  lamps  the  mansion  of  the  dead, 

What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire! 

The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir; 

The  duties  of  the  lawn-robed  prelate  paid; 

And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  conveyed! 

While  speechless  o’er  thy  closing  grave  we  bend. 

Accept  these  tears,  thou  dear  departed  friend! 

Oh,  gone  for  ever,  take  this  long  adieu! 

And  sleep  in  peace  next  thy  loved  Montagu! 

John  Chisholm,  ’26. 


JUNE 

In  early  June  the  roses  blow 
And  fleecy  clouds  float  white  and  low 
Across  a  sky  of  deepest  blue. 

The  world  is  dressed  in  festive  hue, 

The  brooks  through  verdant  meadows  flow. 

The  fresh,  green  leaves  sway  to  and  fro 
As  gently  sighing  zephyrs  blow. 

And  snow-white  doves  serenely  coo 
In  early  June. 

The  lilacs  and  the  pansies  grow 
The  linnet’s  flirting  with  her  beau; 

As  birds  their  mates  for  summer  woo 
Young  men  retell  their  love-tales,  too, 
Which  maidens  hear  with  hearts  aglow 
In  early  June. 


Edwin  J.  Bailey,  ’27. 


A  "Scotch”  Verdict 


BO  many  people  the  name  of  Aaron  Burr  is  linked  with  that 
of  Benedict  Arnold  in  the  list  of  national  traitors.  Yet  all 
suspicions  held  against  him  a  hundred  years  ago  have 
never  been  justified,  and  time,  which  might  have  proved  them,  had 
they  any  foundation  in  fact,  has  added  no  new  evidence  to  incrimi¬ 
nate  him.  Strange  to  say,  we  go  to  a  musty  legal  record  compiled  for 
his  destruction  to  find  a  stronger  case  for  him  than  all  the  plead¬ 
ings  of  his  counsel.  For  the  administration,  realizing  that  in  prose¬ 
cuting  an  ex-vice-president  a  dangerous  political  issue  might  result, 
obtained  a  faithful  record  of  the  proceedings  and  evidence  when 
fresh  in  the  witnesses’  minds.  Underneath  the  dry  and  technical 
exterior  we  find  a  dramatic  story  filled  with  human  interest  and 
historical  significance. 

In  the  summer  of  1807,  Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  was 
the  center  of  interest  in  the  United  States.  For  here  it  was  that 
Aaron  Burr,  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  a  famous  lawyer, 
a  shrewd  politician,  an  able  United  States  senator,  and  ex-vice¬ 
president,  was  awaiting  trial  for  treason.  A  vast  assemblage  had 
been  attracted  to  that  little  city  of  six  thousand  inhabitants  and 
expectant  throngs  of  strangers  swarmed  its  streets. 

The  web  of  conspiracy  —  seemingly  spun  with  threads  of 
treason — in  which  he  had  entangled  himself  was  known  to  every 
newspaper  reader  in  the  country.  More  than  this,  it  had  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  government  proclamations  and  movements  of  the 
United  States  troops.  However,  the  efforts  of  the  Administration 
succeeded  only  too  well,  with  the  result  that  after  fourteen  days 
of  weary  search  twelve  unprejudiced  candidates  could  not  be 
found  for  the  jury.  Then  the  defense  made  one  of  the  most  start¬ 
ling  moves  in  this  extraordinary  trial.  To  the  amazement  of  the 
spectators,  the  defense  selected  the  most  objectionable  men  on  the 
list.  Burr  could  make  no  more  eloquent  protest  of  innocence  than 
to  place  his  life  in  the  hands  of  his  acknowledged  enemies. 
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A  '^SCOTCH^^  VERDICT 

Chief -Justice  John  Marshall,  an  eminent  jurist  and  exponent  of 
the  Constitution  presided  over  the  trial.  Such  was  his  prestige 
that  it  commanded  the  entire  respect  of  the  brilliant  company  of 
legal  talents  at  the  lawyers'  tables.  Edmund  Randolph,  Burr's 
senior  counsel,  had  as  colleagues  John  Wickham  and  Luther 
Martin,  as  well  as  Benjamin  Botts  and  Charles  Lee.  Every  man 
was  distinguished  at  the  bar,  yet  all  served  the  accused  without 
accepting  compensation.  On  the  side  of  the  government  were 
George  Hay,  William  Wirt  and  Alexander  MacRae,  all  able  law¬ 
yers.  Yet  no  one  of  them  was  a  more  formidable  counselor  than 
the  prisoner  himself. 

The  indictment  stated  that  Burr  actually  levied  war  by  enlist¬ 
ing  men  and  committing  acts  on  a  given  day  at  a  given  place, 
that  Herman  Blennerhassett,  the  “Monte  Cristo  of  the  Ohio"  had 
been  enticed  to  place  his  fabulous  fortune  at  Burr's  disposal.  This 
was  supposed  to  have  been  employed  in  building  a  navy  and 
equipping  an  army.  Again,  sworn  statements  of  Generals  Wilkin¬ 
son,  Eaton  and  Commodore  Truxton  were  introduced  to  prove 
Burr  attempted  to  induce  these  men  to  participate  in  his  treason. 

Investigation  showed  that  Burr's  army  and  navy  was  nothing 
but  a  few  flatboats  carrying  a  handful  of  unarmed  men.  Further, 
that  Blennerhassett  was  not  worth  more  than  $20,000.00  and  very 
little  of  this  had  gotten  into  Burr’s  hands.  Though  many  proofs 
of  the  defendant's  treasonable  intentions  were  submitted,  no 
treasonable  act  could  be  proved  and  it  is  only  the  completion  of 
the  crime  that  the  law  punishes. 

The  jury  delivered  this  equivocal  verdict,  “ — Aaron  Burr  is  not 
proved  to  be  guilty  under  the  indictment  by  any  evidence  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us.  We  therefore  find  him  not  guilty." 

Though  the  cause  ended  on  the  adjournment  of  the  court,  the 
sneer  of  the  “Scotch"  verdict  followed  Burr  to  his  grave.  The 
verdict  of  “not  proven"  voiced  the  popular  opinion  of  the  day. 
Everyone  considered  that  Burr  escaped  by  some  technicality  that 
defeated  the  ends  of  justice.  For  fifty  years  he  had  practically  no 
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defenders,  but  now  his  cause  is  championed  and  in  the  light  of  the 
information  being  laid  before  the  public,  he  is  being  rescued  from 
the  national  pillory. 

T.  Everett  McPeake,  ’26. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  DREAMS 

In  the  magical  garden  of  dreams, 

Tales  of  wondrous  beauty  unfold. 

To  the  murmur  of  musical  streams. 

When  the  warm  sun  of  memory  beams 
On  the  flowers  that  blossomed  of  old 

In  the  magical  garden  of  dreams. 

With  gay  laughter  the  scented  air  teems 
As  sweet  pleasant  stories  are  told 

To  the  murmur  of  musical  streams. 

Dark  clouds  hide  the  sun’s  golden  beams, 

Slow  dirges  of  sadness  are  tolled 

In  the  magical  garden  of  dreams. 

Oh!  Whisper  to  rose-bower  that  gleams. 

For  the  secrets  each  blossom  may  hold. 

To  the  murmur  of  musical  streams. 

They  are  the  most  joyous  it  seems 

Who  are  rich  with  the  poet’s  pure  gold. 

In  the  magical  garden  of  dreams. 

Filled  with  murmur  of  musical  streams. 

Joseph  M.  Dolan,  ’27. 


The  Mystery  of  the  Churchesters 

HAT  ghastly  morning!  Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  forget  it, 
in  the  long  weary  years  to  come  ?  Oh,  Evelyn,  so  poignant 
is  the  memory  of  it,  that  on  these  dreary  March  days — 
so  like  the  day,  a  sickening  wave  creeps  over  me  and  I  believe  I 
am  going  mad!  don’t  start!  That  is  an  exaggeration,  of  - 
course!” 

^‘Tell  me  the  story  again.  Mother.”  Evelyn  had  already  heard 
it  for  sixteen  years  on  the  anniversary  of  its  occurence. 

'‘You  cannot  imagine  the  trees  around  Curzon,  Evelyn.  When 
I  first  went  there  as  a  bride,  they  awakened  in  me  immediately  a 
presentment  of  coming  evil.  Row  upon  row,  stretching  their 
gaunt  gnarled  branches  to  the  barren  sky,  they  extended  from  the 
arched  gateway  to  the  terrace.  You  see  they  were  dead.  Every¬ 
thing  was  either  dead  or  dying  at  Curzon.  Owing  to  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  old  Duke,  the  trees  were  never  cut  down,  after  they 
died.  Even  now  I  can  hear  the  wind  shriek  through  them.  A 
pleasant  sound  it  is  to  hear  the  wind  rustle  through  the  leaves, 
but  when  the  trees  are  bared  of  foliage  only  the  moans  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  lost  and  departed  souls  are  to  be  recognized  amid 
that  awful  weirdness. 

“My  hatred  of  the  estate  never  abated  during  the  two  years  and 
a  half  that  I  remained  there.  At  first  I  could  give  no  reason  for 
my  unreasoning  fear,  until  I  realized  finally  that  I  despised  the 
place,  because  it  lacked  proof  of  immortality.  The  trees,  the 
flowers,  the  lawns  were  all  dead.  There  was  not  a  symbol  to  tell 
me  that  in  future  life  there  is  something,  and  my  soul  needed 
proof.  I  hated  even  the  thought  of  going  to  bed  for  I  would  hear 
always  the  terrible  tap,  tap,  tap  of  those  trees  against  the  house, 
and  I  was  too  ashamed  of  my  fear  to  acquaint  my  husband  with 
the  desire  to  have  those  tapping  branches  cut. 

“Then  you  were  born,  Evelyn,  and  oh,  how  I  hoped  that  things 
would  be  different,  when  I  finally  had  my  baby  playing  around  to 
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brighten  that  gloomy  chateau  with  her  baby  laughter.  But  you 
too,  Evelyn,  were  afraid  of  the  place.  You  wilted  like  a  rose,  until 
at  last  I  gathered  together  the  courage  to  ask  your  father  to  move 
away.  His  own  health  was  none  too  good.  To  my  surprise,  he 
readily,  even  gladly  consented.  Only  God  knew  my  joy  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  the  ancient  home  of  the  family  of  Churchesters. 

“Finally  came  the  morning  of  our  departure.  Through  the 
windows  of  the  library,  flickered  a  sickly  sunbeam,  and  for  even 
that  small  ray  of  comfort  I  was  thamkful.  A  stranger  could  never 
understand  my  attitude  toward  the  estate  and  so  for  that  reason 
I  am  always  silent  about  it,  but  all  the  instincts  and  ideals  for 
good  that  I  possessed  were  repelled,  frightened  and  outraged. 

“Suddenly,  ominously,  came  the  sound  of  a  low,  moaning  cry 
to  my  ears.  Hurriedly,  with  fear  gnawing  at  my  heart,  I  hastened 
to  the  next  room,  where  stood  your  father  before  the  fireplace,  his 
hand  pressed  to  his  breast,  an  expression  of  intense  pain  and 
dawning  fear  in  his  eyes.  His  face  seemed  wan  and  lifeless,  as  if 
the  blood  in  his  veins  had  dripped  and  dripped,  until  the  supply 
was  exhausted.  Bewildered,  terrified,  I  tried  to  help  him  to  a 
chair,  but  he  refused  to  move.  When  I  attempted  to  hurry  for 
aid,  his  clawlike  hand  grasped  my  skirt  and  he  moaned,  ‘Gertrude, 
Gertrude,  don’t  leave  me!’  This  made  me  only  more  determined 
to  seek  medical  aid,  and  tearing  my  skirt  from  his  hand,  I  ran  to 
alarm  the  household. 

“At  the  end  of  the  corridor  I  encountered  Stevens,  who  had 
been  the  Churchester  butler  for  thirty  years.  After  telling  him 
what  had  happened  I  made  a  motion  as  if  to  return  to  my  hus¬ 
band,  but  to  my  amazement,  Stevens  placed  me  firmly  yet  gently 
in  a  chair;  opened  the  door  and  softly  closed  it  after  him,  a  pecu¬ 
liar  expression  on  his  face.  Then  I  heard  a  cry  of  sorrow  and 
terror.  That  cry  gave  me  courage  to  follow  and  a  second  later 
I  stood  looking  at  the  spot  where  I  had  last  seen  your  father.  Not 
a  trace  of  him  was  to  be  found  in  that  house  or  in  that  neighbor- 
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hood.  I  waited  for  him  day  after  day,  night  after  night  but  he 
never  returned.  Evelyn,  he  never  came  back  to  me. 

questioned  old  Stevens  about  my  husband’s  past  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Churchesters  and  with  a  troubled  air,  he  told  me  that 
for  four  generations  the  Duke  of  Churchester  had  vanished  in 
this  strange  inexplicable  fashion,  leaving  no  clue  of  his  disappear¬ 
ance  or  of  his  whereabouts.  What  is  still  more  strange  they  had 
been  affected  in  the  same  way  as  your  father,  and  had  last  been 
seen  standing  before  that  very  fireplace!  And  outside  the  trees 
had  moaned  and  groaned  and  tapped  against  the  house! 

‘‘Don’t  ask  me  for  any  explanation  of  the  mystery.  I  am  men¬ 
tally  weary  of  possible  explanations.  Of  course,  I  realize  there 
must  be  one,  for  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  supernatural  or  the 
unreal.  The  horrible  weirdness  of  the  thing  has  ruined  my  life 
and  at  thirty-six  I  am  almost  an  old  woman.  For  you  Evelyn, 
you  will  solve  the  mystery  of  the  Churchesters,  I  am  sure!” 

3i<  Ji«  *  * 

Came  the  tap,  tap  of  the  branches  against  the  windows  of 
Evelyn’s  room.  It  was  her  first  evening  at  Curzon  since  her  child¬ 
hood.  Even  though  her  courage  in  coming  to  the  place  was  great, 
after  the  fear  instilled  in  her  by  her  mother,  she  shivered  appre¬ 
hensively  at  the  weird  ghostliness  of  the  sound.  Her  mother’s 
fear,  hatred  of  the  estate  she  readily  understood,  although  she  her¬ 
self  with  the  characteristic  twentieth  century  derision  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  did  not  feel  the  same  terrified,  unreasoning  fear  as  had 
her  mother. 

Evelyn  had  come  to  Churchester  with  a  definite  purpose  in 
mind.  She  had  not  been  able  to  carry  out  this  plan  until  after 
the  death  of  her  mother,  and  after  her  own  marriage.  Without 
confiding  her  real  purpose  to  her  husband,  she  persuaded  him  to 
purchase  the  ancient  Churchester  estate,  where  she  went  with  her 
servants  with  the  fixed  determination  to  solve  the  mystery  which 
had  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  male  heads  of  the  Church¬ 
ester  family  for  four  generations  and  had  resulted  indirectly  in 
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the  early  death  of  her  mother.  This  required  courage  for  the 
gloom  and  decay  of  Curzon  did  not  make  it  a  pleasant  place  to 
live  in,  even  during  the  pleasantest  season  of  the  year.  She  dis¬ 
liked  the  idea  of  leaving  her  husband  alone  in  Marseilles  and  most 
of  all,  in  spite  of  her  courage  she  dreaded  to  come  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  this  ogre,  this  terrible  ‘‘thing”  which  had  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  life  of  her  mother,  over  the  Churchester  family  for  gen¬ 
erations.  But  Evelyn  was  the  daughter  of  a  dauntless  race.  The 
faint  yet  very  dear  recollection  of  a  man  who  had  once  held  her 
in  his  arms,  had  joined  her  in  her  games,  made  her  resolve  to  use 
all  her  powers  in  unravelling  the  mystery  of  his  disappearance. 

Dozing  comfortably  all  night,  she  awoke  the  next  day — her 
first  day  at  Churchester — tired,  hopeful,  yet  just  a  bit  frightened, 
of  what  she  did  not  know.  Being  a  decidedly  modern  young 
woman,  she  scorned  even  the  thought  of  the  supernatural,  so  that 
it  was  with  the  resolute  heart  that  she  searched  the  old  chateau 
from  top  to  bottom.  To  her  chagrin,  nothing  was  discovered  that 
threw  the  slightest  light  on  the  disappearance. 

Days  passed,  all  uneventful,  until  Evelyn  began  to  doubt  even 
the  existence  of  a  mystery.  Gradually  she  ceased  to  search,  and 
devoted  her  time  to  the  improvement  of  the  estate.  Those  dead 
trees,  stretching  out  their  gaunt  limbs  to  the  sky,  were  cut  down, 
leaving  the  long  roadway  from  the  gateway  to  the  terrace,  even 
barer  than  before.  Evelyn  watched  the  cutting  down  of  these 
trees  with  joy,  for  they  exerted  much  the  same  influence  on  her 
as  they  had  on  her  mother.  New  trees  were  set  out,  flowers  planted, 
the  chateau  repaired  until  that  autumn  the  estate  of  Churchester 
bade  fair  to  rank  among  the  lovliest  of  southern  France. 

Then  through  the  accident  of  a  servant,  Evelyn  discovered  the 
solution  to  the  mystery  the  following  spring,  which  was  after  all 
not  a  mystery.  She  was  rearranging  books  in  the  heavy  old  book¬ 
cases,  when  a  terrified  scream  from  the  fireplace  forced  her  to 
turn  around  quickly.  She  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  stone  floor 
section  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  move  slowly  downward,  while  the 
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figure  of  the  servant,  frozen  with  horror,  disappeared  with  it. 
Slowly,  as  if  moving  on  rusty  hinges  the  huge  stone  slab  reap¬ 
peared  and  settled  again  in  place.  In  a  flash  Evelyn  realized  the 
truth.  She  recalled  certain  traditions  of  a  secret  hiding  place  in 
the  old  chateau  when  the  Royalists  of  her  family  had  taken 
refuge  during  the  trying  period  of  the  French  revolution. 

This,  then  was  the  solution  of  the  two  secrets,  that  of  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  her  ancestors  and  the  hidden  passageway.  She 
wasted  no  time  in  contemplating  this  revelation,  however.  Very 
soon  the  slab  in  front  of  the  fireplace  was  removed  and  the  un¬ 
conscious  servant  secured.  After  her  recovery,  she  told  Evelyn 
that  in  dusting  she  had  tripped,  fallen  heavily  against  a  piece  of 
iron  grating,  and  had  then  felt  the  slab  move  under  her  feet. 

Evelyn  recalled  the  fact  that  heart  trouble  had  usually  caused 
the  death  of  the  members  of  the  Churchester  family.  Her  father 
had  suffered  intensely.  She  shuddered  as  she  thought  that  per¬ 
haps  these  four  men,  whose  remains  were  now  being  removed 
from  the  secret  passageway,  had  died,  not  of  heart  trouble,  but  of 
starvation,  crying  in  vain  for  aid. 

Curzon  had  never  before  seen  a  night  so  lovely  as  this.  It  was 
late  Springtime,  and  the  gentle  wind,  bringing  on  its  wings  all  the 
fragrance  of  the  world,  seemed  to  caress  the  lovely  garden  as  with 
the  tender  touch  of  love.  All  the  earth  was  asleep  even  the 
flowers  bathed  in  the  yellow  disk  of  the  rising  moon  were  dream¬ 
ing.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  sweetness  of  the  night;  out  of  the 
moonlight  came  the  heavy  perfumes  of  many  blossoms,  mignon¬ 
ette,  roses,  hyacinths,  and  poppies,  so  that  the  garden,  slumbering 
gently  under  the  rays  of  the  moon,  seemed  in  exquisite  repose,  a 
veritable  garden  of  dreams. 

The  heart  of  Evelyn  awakened  to  an  indefinite  yet  very  real 
knowledge  of  God.  She  realized  now  what  her  mother  had  meant 
in  saying  that  Curzon  lacked  proofs  of  immortality.  Here  in  the 
garden,  were  the  very  symbols  of  eternity  that  her  mother  would 
have  loved.  The  garden,  the  flowers,  the  trees  were  in  them- 
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selves,  direct  proofs  of  future  life  and  the  girl  found  time  in 
her  happiness  to  wish  that  her  mother  could  have  seen  Curzon  in 
its  native  beauty,  possessing  now  all  its  proofs  of  immortality. 

Edward  F.  Eagan,  ’26. 


ALL  DAYS  ARE  ONE 

All  days  gone  by  are  one  with  yesterday. 

Then  yesterday  it  was  that  Helen  shone 
And  Homer  sung,  and  rose  the  Parthenon; 

’Twas  yesterday  the  Greeks  were  crowned  with  bay 
And  flowers,  and  every  marble  gleaming  way. 
Festooned  for  Salamnis  or  Marathon; 

’Twas  yesterday  the  Jews  in  Babylon 
Were  slaves;  and  Romans  in  prison  lay 
All  days  are  one. 

Loud  thunder,  yesterday,  shook  heaven  and  earth; 
One  sound  was  Lexington,  one  Waterloo, 

And  one  was  from  the  Meuse;  yea  all  do 
Mingle :  and  we  who  yesterday  had  birth 
Will  pass  away  from  cries  of  mirth. 

All  days  are  one. 


James  P.  Sullivan,  ’27. 


Sunrise  From  The  Towers 


F  the  many  hundreds  of  students  who  daily  wend  their 
way  to  Boston  College,  floundering  heavily  through  the 
snow  drifts  in  winter,  walking  dreamily  in  the  clouds  in 
summer,  but  some  meagre  few  have  viewed  the  college  in  its  most 
beautiful  aspect. 

It  is  at  daybreak  that  the  true  sublimity  of  Boston  College’s 
location  makes  itself  felt.  At  that  hour  the  dull,  gray  heavens  are 
first  kissed  by  the  rosy  flush  of  dawn,  and  the  silvery  stars  vanish 
softly,  one  by  one,  before  the  day’s  approach.  The  restless  twit¬ 
tering  of  birds  in  the  shadowy  fringe  of  pines  and  the  lusty  crow¬ 
ing  of  a  nearby  cock  bid  the  earth  awake  to  meet  the  morn.  Stand 
at  the  very  base  of  the  towers  and  drink  in  the  glorious  scene. 
The  grass  glitters  with  the  sheen  of  diamonds,  lacework  of  the 
morning  dew,  and  the  air  is  redolent  with  the  fresh,  sweet  odor 
of  newly  turned  earth.  In  the  east  the  sun’s  vast  kaleidoscope 
swiftly  changes  the  magic  hues  from  a  rosy  pink  to  a  flaming 
crimson  as  the  sun  rises  out  of  Boston’s  skyline  and  mounts  slowly 
up  through  the  shimmering  haze  of  the  city. 

In  an  instant  the  cold,  gray  spires  are  bathed  in  living  fire,  and 
the  massive  blocks,  but  recently  so  sombre  and  forbidding  are 
suffused  with  a  golden  glow.  Straightway  the  birds  begin  to  sing 
and  the  trees  themselves,  each  dewy  needle  a  point  of  dazzling 
flame,  softly  whisper  in  the  gentle  breeze,  bowing  and  swaying  in 
nodding  obeisance  to  the  all-nurturing  Sun-god.  Far  below  the 
twin  lakes  are  still  mantled  in  the  white  morning  mist,  floating 
silently  into  each  indentation  of  the  shore  line  like  a  windless  sea. 
But  even  as  we  watch,  the  darting  sunbeams  engage  in  deadly 
combat  with  the  wraith-like  mist,  skilfully  parrying  each  surging 
attack  and  deftly  thrusting  deeply  into  the  swirling  masses. 

A  moment  more  and  the  misty  surges  break  and  flee,  scudding 
fearfully  before  the  warming  forces  of  the  sun.  Here  and  there 
in  sequested  bayous  they  dally,  but  out  from  every  stronghold  are 
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they  routed  and  sent  headlong  in  helter-skelter  flight,  irretrievably 
defeated.  Not  until  now  do  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  iridescent 
blue  of  the  waters  beneath,  crystal  clear,  unmarred  by  the  slight¬ 
est  ripple.  A  sudden  puff  and  the  mirrored  surface  is  tessalated 
with  fleeting  ruffles  skimming  swiftly  over  the  surface. 

From  every  neighboring  hearth  coils  of  pale  blue  smoke  rise 
slowly  in  mute  proclamation  of  the  life  contained  therein,  while 
from  the  city  a  faint,  ever-increasing  hum  announces  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  city’s  labour.  Around  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  the  robins 
pour  out  their  bubbling  song.  Comes  the  cheery  neighing  of 
horses  from  the  ploughman  working  on  the  slopes  below,  and 
even  before  the  chimes  peal  out  and  the  students  come  streaming 
in  we  realize  the  spell  has  been  broken,  and  the  day  has  begun. 

Henry  G.  Lawler,  ’26. 


VIGIL 

On  summer  night  she  loves  to  sit 
Beneath  the  birches,  through  which  flit 
Fireflys,  festooned  in  air.  Above 
Her  twilight  insects  fill  the  grove 
Where  leaves  by  mooncast  sparks  are  lit. 

And  oft  she  croons  a  song  of  love 
So  soft  as  ’twere  a  cooing  dove. 

But  only  pixies  list  to  it 
On  summer  nights. 

’Tis  late  when  she  must  take  farewell 
And  then,  I  ween,  she  breaks  the  spell, 
For  lo,  from  out  their  secret  homes 
To  revel  come  the  elves  and  gnomes 
But  if  she  peeks  she’ll  never  tell 
On  summer  nights. 


Martin  J.  Kane,  ’27. 


JUNE 

Why,  youth,  surrender  self  to  care? 

See,  where  thru  garden  paths  aglow 
June  comes  with  roses  in  her  hair. 

A  robin’s  carol  fills  the  air 

And  forest-dwellers  whisper  low: 

Why,  youth,  surrender  self  to  care? 

And  in  the  apple  orchard  there, 

’Mid  petals  sifting  down  like  snow, 

June  comes  with  roses  in  her  hair. 

Banish  all  thought  of  dull  despair 
When  summer  breezes  wish  to  know 
Why,  youth,  surrender  self  to  care? 

With  swaying,  lissome  form,  and  fair 

Flushed  blossoms  strewn  her  feet  below, 

June  comes  with  roses  in  her  hair. 

Her  bright  smile  calls  us  forth  to  where 
The  bees  sip  blossoms  sweet;  and  so 
Why,  youth,  surrender  self  to  care? 

June  comes  with  roses  in  her  hair. 

Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 
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LOST  LOVE 

In  the  hush  of  the  forest  quiet 

They  have  laid  my  loved  one  there, 

Crowned  with  the  golden  riot 
Of  an  aureole  of  hair. 

Softly,  serenely  sleeping 

Where  pearly  tears  are  shed, 

From  the  leaves  of  the  willow  weeping. 

Upon  her  peaceful  bed. 

Strew  on  her  roses,  roses 
With  never  a  hint  of  rue. 

While  the  long  night  discloses 
Eternity  to  her  view. 

Why  did  my  faint  heart  flutter? 

Did  her  pulse  in  the  cold  grave  start? 

Did  her  tongue’s  silver  accents  utter, 

^^True  lovers  never  can  part”? 

Through  a  lattice  of  green  leaves  gleaming 
Her  white  arms  are  beckoning  me. 

Her  locks  ’round  her  fair  face  streaming 
Unfilleted  are  and  free. 

Are  her  eyes  through  the  wildwood  shining? 

Do  her  virginal  lips  gleam  red? 

Is  her  heart  ’neath  the  soft  loam  pining 
To  be  free  from  its  earthy  bed? 

She  will  come  when  the  faint  flush  quickens 
On  the  limbs  of  awaking  Dawn, 

When  the  lacy  gossamer  thickens 

On  the  breast  of  the  dew-drenched  lawn. 

Soul  mingled  with  soul  forever. 

Lips  locked  in  a  phantom  embrace. 

Can  Death  from  me  truly  sever 
Her  memory-haunting  face? 

Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 
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SEA-TOSSED 

When  the  surges  of  the  ocean 
Wild  emotion  of  a  lover  send  along, 

There  will  follow  fleetly  after 
Silver  laughter,  golden  fragments  of  a  song. 

When  the  waters’  wild  upheaving, 

Whitecaps  leaving,  toss  a  shower  upon  the  strand, 

.  Just  a  word  of  love  you  sent  me 
Courage  lent  me,  for  you  still  can  understand. 

While  my  heart  is  sad  with  pining 
You’re  reclining  like  a  princess  in  your  home. 

Kisses  throwing  o’er  the  waters. 

Like  sea-daughter’s  golden  treasures  from  the  foam. 

You  are  singing,  ever  singing, 

Words  to  me  are  winging  which  can  ne’er  depart; 

For  the  sweet  words  you  have  spoken. 

Just  a  token,  are  engraved  within  my  heart. 

D.  Francis  Downing,  ^27. 


ON  A  STAR 

There’s  a  lone  star  that  gleams 
As  the  night  creeps  on  slowly. 

O’er  the  sun’s  dying  beams. 

There’s  a  lone  star  that  gleams. 

As  a  beacon  it  seems 

To  the  earth,  dark  and  lowly. 

There’s  a  lone  star  that  gleams 
As  the  night  creeps  on  slowly. 

Joseph  M.  Dolan,  ’27. 
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A  PICTURE 

While  I  sit  by  the  stream 
As  it  flows  to  the  ocean, 

I  perceive  as  in  dream 
While  I  sit  by  the  stream 
By  the  sun’s  golden  beam 
The  sparkling  waves  motion, 

While  I  sit  by  the  stream 

As  it  flows  to  the  ocean.  » 

James  B.  Connors,  ’27. 


LOVE 

I  clung  with  my  breath  on  every  word; 

I  gazed  at  her,  drowning  all  thoughts  in  my  sighs. 
Where  was  there  music  as  sweet  to  be  heard? 

Where  was  there  heaven  as  blue  as  her  eyes? 

At  love’s  command,  I  pressed  her  hand. 

I  wonder  if  I  should  chance  to  drink 
As  deep  as  the  dregs  in  the  cup  of  joy. 

Would  I  still  have  the  bliss  that  I  had  at  love’s  brink? 

Would  the  dregs  of  love  be  but  base  alloy?. 

Would  you  love  keep,  don’t  drink  too  deep. 

Walter  Tobin,  ’24. 


A  BROOK 

I  wish  I  were  where  waters  flow 
O’er  pebbles  like  the  whitest  snow 
That  gleam  and  glisten  in  the  night 
Beneath  the  moonbeams’  silv’ry  light. 

And  as  the  waters  onward  go 
To  me  they  seemed  to  smile  as  though 
They  knew  their  streams  would  some  day  reach 
A  haven  by  a  sandy  beach. 

William  A.  Consodine,  ’26. 
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TO  CYNTHIA 

Would  that  my  soul  would  faint  away 
And  cease  from  paining  so! 

Would  that  my  memories  died  today, 

That  my  fancies  of  you  would  go  1 

Would  that  the  stars  in  the  skies  fell  down 
And  the  silver  turned  black  in  the  moon! 

Would  that  oblivion  were  my  crown 
Than  to  think  you  faithless — so  soon. 

Walter  Tobin,  ^24. 

COR  JESU 

My  Lord  holds  out  His  Heart  to  me 
Inviting  me  to  place 
My  hand  within  His  open  wound 
And  feel  His  warmth  of  grace. 

I  pause,  for  that  same  flame  of  love 
Illuminates  His  cross 
And  shows  His  crown  of  piercing  thorns 
And  drops  of  blood.  His  loss. 

Dear  Lord,  permit  a  precious  drop 
To  wash  my  sinful  soul 
That  over  thorns  and  with  Thy  cross 
I  may  attain  my  goal. 

T.  Everett  McPeake,  ^26. 

SHADOW  TIME 
Dusk,  and  the  quiet  shadows  come 
Home  from  the  mill. 

O’er  the  swinging  bridge  they  run 
Laughing,  chattering,  murmuring  fun. 

Like  to  the  wild  pack  over  the  green 
Loosed  from  the  pent  up  languid  dream 
Of  freedom. 

These  are  the  young. 


Charles  M.  Shea,  ’25. 
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Farewell 

^The  trumpet  lies  in  the  dust. 

The  wind  is  weary,  the  light  is  dead. 

Ah,  evil  day! 

Come,  fighters  carrying  your  flags,  and  singers  with  your  war 
songs! 

Come,  pilgrims  of  the  march,  hurrying  on  your  journey! 

The  trumpet  lies  in  the  dust  waiting  for  us.” 

— Rabindranath  Tagore, 
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‘‘Ah,  the  evil  day,’’  sings  the  Hindu  poet,  and  graduation  may 
certainly  in  one  way  be  called  an  evil  day.  For,  altho’  it  is  a 
happy  occasion  that  marks  the  culmination  of  years  of  effort,  the 
reward  of  years  of  endeavor,  the  fulfillment  of  years  of  hope; 
nevertheless  it  is  also  an  evil  day  which  marks  the  passing  of 
college  life  with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows  but  with  the  joys  so  far 
outweighing  the  sorrows  that  the  glamour  of  college  days  will  be 
with  us  forever. 

It  also  indicates,  all  too  definitely,  the  transition  from  youth  to 
manhood;  from  youth,  that  was  too  golden  to  be  lost  without  a 
sigh,  to  manhood  with  its  dignities  and  its  obligations.  And  yet 
life  is  made  up  of  such  transitions,  and  every  joy  has  in  it  at  least 
the  shadow  of  its  transitoriness.  Hence  although  we  may  marvel 

“At  all  the  sadness  in  the  sweet. 

The  sweetness  in  the  sad” 

we  can  only  turn  unabashed  faces  to  the  future,  happy  always  in 
that  we  have  happy  memories. 

We  are  “pilgrims  of  the  march”  and  the  long  road  of  life 
stretches  before  us.  We  have  our  fighters  and  our  singers,  too. 
It  is  for  us  to  take  up  the  burden  of  the  years,  to  raise  the  trumpet 
from  the  dust  and  to  blow  upon  it  only  clear,  clarion  notes;  notes 
that  will  proclaim  the  truth  and  beauty  of  our  Religion,  that  will 
ring  with  Justice,  and  that  will  make  the  world  the  better  for  our 
passage  thru’  it.  We  have  received  at  Boston  College  the  proper 
inspiration,  let  no  one  ever  be  ashamed  of  the  music  the  Class 
of  1924  makes  upon  the  Trumpet  of  Destiny. 

About  That  If  we  may  be  permitted  to  pass  from  the  sublime 
Trumpet  to  the  ridiculous,  we  would  like  to  quote  a  few  lines 
from  one  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  inimitable  operas. 

“If  you  wish  in  the  world  to  advance. 

If  your  value  you’d  like  to  enhance. 

You  must  stir  it  and  stump  it 
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And  blow  your  own  trumpet, 

Or  trust  me  you  haven’t  a  chance.” 

We  hope  that  every  graduating  senior  will  read  this  jingle  and 
commit  it  to  memory,  and  that  every  undergraduate  will  clip  it 
and  place  it  in  his  bill-fold  against  the  time  when  he  faces  the  cold, 
cruel  world. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  false  modesty.  Of  course,  we  all  know 
and  dislike  the  fellow  who  goes  around  with  his  chest  abnormally 
inflated,  and  who  continually  ‘‘pats  himself  on  the  back.”  But  the 
fact  that  conceit  is  universally  execrated  does  not  mean  that  any¬ 
thing  like  a  cringing  attitude  should  be  assumed.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  just  pride  in  one’s  capabilities  and  qualifications. 

If  a  man  builds  infinitely  the  best  mousetrap  in  the  world,  and 
does  not  let  the  world  know  of  that  fact,  his  ingenuity  and  his 
genius  are  as  nothing.  If  you  have  a  superior  product,  never  be 
afraid  to  advertise  it.  A  quiet  confidence  in  one’s  own  ability  is 
never  amiss,  and  there  are  more  ways  of  advertising  than  by 
blatantly  shouting  one’s  wares  from  the  housetops. 

We  feel  that  no  Boston  College  graduate  should  face  the  world 
with  an  apologetic  air.  He  possesses  the  degree  of  an  institution 
of  learning  that  bows  to  no  other  Arts  college.  He  had  to  have 
at  least  ordinary  intelligence  in  order  to  earn  that  degree.  If  he 
has  a  poor  opinion  of  himself,  the  world  is  too  ready  to  accept 
him  at  his  own  appraisal. 

Moral:  Do  not  develop  an  inferiority  complex. 

Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24, 

Editor-in-Chief , 

It  is  the  momentous  month  of  June — the  commencement  season 
of  the  year — that  time  when,  for  many,  the  proverbial  apron 
strings  shall  be  forever  sundered.  But  a  few  short  days  and  the 
lordly  seniors  shall  go  forth  to  battle,  glorious  and  immortal.  It 
is  but  meet  and  just  then  that  we  should  accord  them  in  our 
columns  a  slight  but  sincere  token  of  our  appreciation.  Words 
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are,  after  all,  but  frail  things.  They  fail  us  when  we  call  upon 
them  to  express  our  heartfelt  gratitude  to  those  senior  editors  who 
have  so  long  and  unselfishly  served  the  cause  of  advancing  the 
prestige  of  the  Stylus  and  of  producing  a  literary  achievement 
worthy  of  men  trained  by  those  undisputed  masters  of  education, 
the  Jesuits. 

In  many  respects  writing  for  a  college  magazine  might  well  be 
called  a  thankless  task.  There  are  few  of  our  critical  readers  who 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  composition  of  the  simplest  poem 
might  have  entailed  the  consumption  of  more  intellectual  endeavor 
than  the  translation  of  an  entire  Greek  Author.  Athletes  may  be 
compelled  to  absent  themselves  from  an  occasional  class  because 
of  some  physical  contest.  But  woe-betide  the  aspiring  young 
scribe  who  begs  off  a  single  lesson  due  to  the  fact  that  he  burned 
the  midnight  oil,  giving  a  last  caress  to  his  ‘‘brain  child’’  before  the 
issue  went  to  press.  Budding  authors  are  required,  and  rightly 
so,  to  first  get  their  class  matter  and  then  to  devote  that  intangible 
figment  of  the  mind,  called  “leisure  time,”  to  the  attainment  of 
literary  culture. 

Yet  despite  handicaps  and  sacrifice  our  senior  editors  have 
forged  far  ahead  in  their  staunch  and  commendable  efforts  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  representative  publication.  Their  reward  has  been  found 
in  the  unstinted  praise  of  the  exchange  columns  of  other  collegian 
literateurs. 

But  now  at  last  the  reluctant  seniors  must  surrender  the  edito¬ 
rial  pen  and  the  styptic  pencil.  From  falling  hands  they  throw 
the  torch  and  we,  their  youngest  brethren,  advance  conscious  of 
our  insignificant  littleness  yet  anxious  to  take  up  the  great  work 
which  they  have  been  forced  to  abandon.  The  staff  next  year 
will  be  composed  mainly  of  freshmen  and  sophomores  with  a  few 
veterans  to  steady  the  ranks.  Yet  we  do  not  fear  to  press  on 
where  lately  we  dared  not  tread.  And  let  the  coming  generations 
witness  the  success  or  failure  that  shall  attend  our  epoch. 

But,  flying  nearer  to  the  ground,  we  perceive  the  fact  that  the 
scholastic  year  is  at  an  end.  And  what  then?  The  staff  must 
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needs  seek  a  summer  of  joy  and  complete  relaxation  with,  of 
course,  an  occasional  bit  of  writing  to  act  as  an  intellectual  ballast. 
“O  Temporal  O  Mores!” 

Although  we  are  no  particular  admirer  of  Horace,  nevertheless 
we  must  admit  that  he  is  capable  of  handing  out  some  excellent 
advice  in  regard  to  that  disreputable  but  pleasant  maxim,  ‘‘Eat, 
Drink,  and  be  Merry,”  for  tomorrow  we  must  work.  Beneath  the 
influence  of  the  soothing  zephyrs,  and  a  genial  sun,  ah,  what  shall 
be  the  limit  of  our  dreams?  But  during  the  happy  vacation-tide 
and  the  enervating  period  of  relaxation,  let  us  not  forget  that  there 
is  stern  work  cut  out  for  us  next  year.  “En  Avant  Toujours,” 
this  is  the  motto  which  we  have  set  before  us  as  our  literary  goal. 
And  after  enjoying  the  summer  to  the  utmost,  we  shall  return  in 
the  fall  with  renewed  zeal  to  carry  the  standards  of  the  Stylus 
over  the  top  and  to  plant  them  securely  in  the  coveted  soil  of 
success.  As  one  man,  we  have  all  pulled  together  in  the  literary 
traces  during  the  past  season.  September  shall  find  us  bending  an 
utmost  effort  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass  the  splendid  achievements 
of  our  elder  predecessors. 

Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25, 
Edit  or -in-C  hie  j -Elect, 


The  New  Staff  The  editor-in-chief  for  next  year  will  be  assisted 

in  part  by  the  following  staff,  every  member  of 
which  must  be  in  some  degree  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the 
Stylus. 

Apud  Poetas,  John  F.  Cray,  ’25;  Exchange,  Will  F.  Walsh,  ’25; 
Alumni,  Henry  G.  Lawlor,  ’26;  Domi,  T.  Everett  McPeake,  ’26; 
Athletics,  Michael  J.  Rock,  ’25;  Bus.  Mgr.,  John  T.  Sullivan,  ’26; 
Asst.  Bus.  Mgr.  Francis  X.  Sullivan,  ’27. 
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OT  a  few  of  the  college  papers  we  receive  must  elicit  a 
certain  regretful  dubiety  on  the  part  of  any  casual  reader 
who  has  not  been  privately  forewarned.  They  are  care¬ 
ful,  these  papers,  to  announce  themselves  as  ^diterary  monthlies 
although,  the  case  proves,  they  are  to  a  considerable  extent  mere 
hasty  compilations  of  current  information  (badly  digested,  or 
not  at  all)  and  somewhat  belated  politics.  A  law,  we  think, 
should  be  passed  against  this  sort  of  inaccuracy.  If  necessary  an 
amendment  might  be  added  to  the  Constitution. 

We  hold  this  truth  to  be  self-evident:  a  daily  newspaper  is  vast¬ 
ly  preferable  to  an  amateur  monthly  as  a  text-book  on  the  current 
fact.  Rather  than  waste  time  in  rehashing  'news’  which  is  from 
ten  to  forty  days  old  and  possibly  not  interesting  in  the  first  place, 
college  writers  should  conserve  their  faculties  for  uses  less  pro¬ 
fane.  Again,  they  should  not  repeat  anecdotes  about  President 
Coolidge’s  infancy,  nor  tell  us  what  to  think  about  the  Klan,  nor 
assure  us  that  the  late  Mr.  W^ilson  was  as  good  a  man  as  he  knew 
how.  Out  upon  the  obvious!  When  will  the  viewpoint  of  our 
college  men  cease  to  be  thus  parochial? 

Former  President  Wilson,  his  success  and  failure,  still  serve  as 
food  for  discussion  among  these  politically  minded.  Thus  Paul 
Cans  in  the  Ozanum  (St.  John’s  College,  Toledo)  has  penned  an 
article  in  which  the  memory  of  our  war  president  is  somewhat 
uncertainly  tossed  between  praise  and  disparagement,  approval 
and  criticism.  Mr.  Cans  says  that  like  all  prominent  leaders, 
Wilson  has  been  "copiously  criticized.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
'crucify’  him  further,  but — ”  And  then  the  crucifixion  begins. 

— A  more  uniformly  eulogistic  appreciation  is  that  by  Gable 
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Fleming  (who  writes  very  well,  by  the  way)  in  the  University  of 
Dayton  Exponent. 

Another  delightful  morsel  for  the  politically  minded  is  the 
‘‘Scandal  in  Oil.”  Leo  Griefin  in  the  Ozanum  plunges  into  the 
matter  deeply,  and  rises  with  the  conclusion  that  the  “moral  sense 
of  the  American  people  has  been  shocked.”  Heavens! 

In  the  same  paper  Francis  Westmayer  furnishes  a  blessed 
diversion.  It  is  called  “To  a  Silver  Fish,”  and  we  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  it. 

^Wriggling  little  fish 

Frolic  gayly  all  the  day; 

Many  are  the  times  I  wish 
Wriggling  little  silver  fish 
That  you  might  he  in  my  dish; 

Now,  I  put  my  wish  away. 

Wriggling  little  silver  fish 
Frolic  gayly  all  the  day!* 

And  yet  another  and  another  review  of  Papinius  Life  of  Christ 
does  not  fail  to  be  forthcoming.  Fred  Hofbauer  in  the  St.  John*s 
Record  for  April  is  the  latest  culprit.  His  critique  appears  to  be 
just  and  sensible,  and  no  doubt  it  would  also  have  been  valuable, 
had  it  been  published  about  a  year  sooner. 

The  Columbiad  (Columbia  University,  Oregon)  has  published 
a  philosophy  number.  Various  problems  selected  from  the  sev¬ 
eral  treatises  of  the  scholastic  system  are  discussed  in  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  interesting  manner.  The  evolutionary  theories  are  (of 
course)  aired,  sic  et  non.  In  this  novel  attempt  at  popularizing 
a  difficult  subject  we  think  the  Columbia  faculty  is  pursuing  an 
admirable  pedagogic  method.  We  wish  to  add  that  the  repro¬ 
ductions  of  paintings  and  sketches  by  Prof.  Emil  Jacques  are 
delightful. 

T  is  perhaps  regrettable  that  the  author  of  the  Rough  Dia¬ 
monds  (in  the  Fordham  Monthly)  does  not  see  fit  to 
consolidate,  if  one  may  so  say,  his  undeniably  clever  char- 
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acter  studies  into  some  sort  of  short-story.  Isolated  sketches, 
even  Mr.  Henly’s,  are  rather  tasteless  pabulum  after  all,  and  we 
refused  to  be  sustained  indefinitely  upon  anything  less  crisp  and 
juicy  than  a  well-planned  and  rounded  narrative.  J.  H.  McCabe’s 
Song  of  the  Dripping  Oar  is  an  amazingly  ambitious  and  fairly 
successful  lyric,  in  which  a  quantum  of  classic  lore  is  poured  into 
Kiplingesque  rhythms  like  cast  metal  into  a  mould.  Fie  on  you. 
Master  McCabe:  Kipling  at  your  age?  J.  A.  Murphy,  writing  upon 
Poe,  tells  us  many  things  which  are  no  doubt  valuable  if  one  could 
but  catch  the  drift  of  them.  For  example,  we  are  told  that  Toe 
seems  to  have  been,  if  such  were  possible — even  philosophically — 
the  fleshly  incarnation  of  the  ^‘universal  man”  of  the  Platonites, 
embodying  in  one  talented  character  the  various  eccentricities  of 
men.’  If  the  writer  had  but  given  us  the  merest  clue  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  by  which  literary  antipodes  are  thus  boldly  bound  together, 
we  might  haply  follow  his  thought  through  whatever  winding 
mossy  ways,  and  so  arrive  ultimately  at  a  happy  death.  As  it  is, 
one  is  at  a  loss.  F.  A.  Walsh  has  a  number  of  Preferences,  all  ex¬ 
pressed  in  delicate  verse.  He  says  he  would 

^Rather  a  jaded  flower 
Than  none  at  allf 

which  moves  us  to  remark  that  faded  flowers  are  not  the  kind  that 
should  be  given  to  one’s  girl  on  the  night  before  one  is  going  to 
pop  the  question.  Again  it  is  written: 

^Better  one  heart-sweet  hour 
Than  a  whole  life  in  thrall;^ 

a  point  so  obviously  incontestable  we  are  compelled  to  think  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  is  written  except  that  it  rhymes  well.  When, 
however,  we  read: 

^Sweeter  the  passing  whim 
T han  the  studied  norm, 

tears  of  gratitude  rush  to  our  blessed  eyes  and  we  whisper  hoarse¬ 
ly,  ‘‘O  ye  little  pink  gods  and  jade-green,  pickled,  silver  fishes, 
how  true^  how  true! 
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HIS  month’s  mail-box  presented  us  an  agreeable  surprise 
in  the  form  of  a  copy  of  the  Stonyhurst  Magazine,  Stony- 
hurst  College  England.  Wonderful  to  tell,  we  found  the 
total  fascination  of  this  paper  to  consist  in  the  fact  of  its  being 
spontaneously  local  in  its  interest.  It  contains  neither  essay  nor 
short-story  and  very  little  verse  (that  little  being  negligible),  but 
is  crammed  with  all  sorts  of  intimate  chats  about  cricket  and  about 
a  peculiar  game  called  ‘football,’  which  is  seemingly  related  to  the 
American  sport  of  the  same  name.  Very  charming,  too,  is  the  cas¬ 
ual  manner  in  which  we  are  made  aware  of  what  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc 
lectured  about  the  last  time  he  was  down,  of  what  Sir  Something- 
or-other  proposed  at  the  Dublin  dinner  of  some  Stonyhurst  people, 
and  of  the  letter  which  Col.  This  writes  in  objection  to  certain 
statements  made  by  Fr.  That,  and  of  the  letter  in  which  the  latter 
promptly  delivers  the  retort  courteous.  From  one  chance  remark 
we  learn  with  a  shock  that  the  gospel  of  Dr.  Frank  Crane  has 
penetrated  England  and  is  even  known  at  Stonyhurst. 

Will  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 
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On  The  Heights, 

June,  1924. 

Dear  Alumni: — 

RESUME 

The  Collegiate  year  of  1923-1924,  is  practically  finished,  except  the  applause. 
This  has  been  a  monumental  period  in  the  history  of  the  college.  The  Science 
building — the  first  of  the  new  group — is  now,  almost  finished  and  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  in  June.  The  foundation  for  the  Library  is  now  being  laid  and  work 
on  this  is  to  be  started  immediately.  The  largest  class  to  leave  these  halls — over 
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175  in  round  numbers — will  take  their  degrees  this  month.  A  worthy  addition  to 
the  Boston  College  Alumni,  this  class  will  be,  full  of  real  Boston  College  Spirit. 

The  “College  Trust  Fund,”  the  plan  proposed  by  Father  Mellyn,  Treasurer, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Class  of  1924.  By  this  plan,  the  class  has  pledged  itself 
to  an  amount  not  less  than  $100  to  be  paid  in  10  or  20  years. 

The  Heights,  the  college  weekly,  has  kept  pace  with  this  progress.  At  a 
recent  convention  of  the  Intercollegiate  News  Association  in  New  Haven,  at 
which,  the  leading  college  newspapers  had  representation,  many  Boston  College 
ideas  were  adopted.  The  Stylus,  too,  has  well-kept  pace.  We  will,  however, 
omit  the  bouquets. 

In  sports  we  saw  the  Boston  College  football  team  closed  a  very  successful 
season,  by  defeating  Holy  Cross.  The  hockey  team,  forced  to  face  club  teams  of 
the  highest  cahbre,  acquitted  itself  nobly.  The  basketball  team  swept  everything 
before  it  and  spht  the  series  with  Holy  Cross,  each  taking  one  game.  The  feat 
of  the  relay  team,  in  breaking  the  world’s  record  is  too  well-known  for  repetition. 
The  baseball  team  is  taking  them  all  in  stride  and  looks,  now,  the  logical  winner 
in  the  big  test. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  real  progress. 

1915  Edmund  J.  Brandon  was  elected  State  Deputy  of  the  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus  at  the  recent  state  convention  in  Boston.  Mr.  Brandon  was  state 

secretary  before  his  election. 

0 

1916  Warren  Sweatt  managed  the  campaign  of  Edward  J.  Sullivan  for  the 
Boston  School  Committee.  Much  credit  for  the  astounding  success  of  this 

campaign  must  go  to  Warren.  He  is  teaching  school  in  Rhode  Island. 

Joseph  A.  McOwen  was  married  on  April  21,  at  St.  Clements  Church,  Dor¬ 
chester.  Harold  Flenuning,  a  classmate  and  Charles  Birmingham,  ’10  were  ushers. 
Mr.  McOwen  is  the  Chicago  representative  of  a  national  advertising  firm. 

Daniel  J.  Harkins,  who  edited  the  Sub  Turri  this  year  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Alumni  Bulletin. 

Bill  Murphy,  track  star  and  football  player  at  the  college,  is  teaching  in  the 
High  School  of  Commerce. 

Robert  B.  Fitzgerald,  son  of  Michael  E.  Fitzgerald,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Cambridge,  won  first  prize  in  a  short  story  contest  conducted  by  Leland  and 
Stafford  University.  Bob  was  editor  of  the  Stylus  and  college  actor.  He  is  a 
brother  of  Jack,  ex-captain  of  hockey. 

Charles  P.  York  is  a  continuation  school  teacher  and  is  the  proud  father  of 
four  lusty  children.  Good  luck  Charlie ! 

George  Hennessey  is  paymaster  for  the  United  Fruit  Co.  at  Key  West. 

1917  George  C.  McKunion  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  Advertiser. 
Many  of  the  recent  graduates  are  working  under  George. 

Arthur  R.  Falvey,  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Business  School,  will  finish  at 
Tufts  Dental  School  in  June. 

Jeremiah  Brennan,  M.  D.,  is  serving  his  internship  at  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital. 
He  graduated  from  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  in  1919,  after  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  service,  and  entered  Tufts. 
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1918  Thomas  A.  Reynolds,  Boston  College  ’18  has  been  appointed  Valadictorian 
at  the  Georgetown  University  Law  School.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  one  of  the 

four  commencement  speakers  here  at  the  Heights  in  1918.  He  has  been  the 
honor  man  at  Georgetown  University  Law  School  for  the  past  two  years.  From 
present  indication  he  will  lead  his  class  this  year  also. 

1919  Patrick  Langney  has  severed  connections  with  the  Western  Union  Co., 
in  which  concern  he  had  charge  of  the  Dorchester  office,  and  is  selling 

leather  for  the  New  Jersey  Co.  His  brother  “Nick”  who  finished  in  1923  is  also 
there. 

Wilham  Pashby  has  since  graduation  joined  the  ranks  of  the  benedicts.  Bill  s 
wife  recently  presented  him  with  William  Jr.  “Bill”  is  a  member  of  the  Lynn 
English  High  faculty. 

Walter  Falvey  recently  announced  his  engagement.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
English  High  School  faculty. 

1920  Thomas  Scanlon,  of  football  fame,  is  with  Vincent  P.  Roberts. 

The  class  of  1920  held  a  communion  breakfast  at  the  school  Sunday,  May  18. 
Mass  was  offered  in  the  Assembly  Hall  by  Rev.  William  J.  Develin,  S.  J.,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  college. 

Speakers  were  Fr.  Devdlin,  Father  McHugh,  “Tom”  Scanlon,  Tom  Gately 
and  Bill  Lyons.  A  letter  from  “Dutch”  Grimm,  who  graduates  from  West  Point 
this  year  was  read.  Ralph  Caouette,  president,  acted  as  chairman  and  toastmaster, 
J.  Frank  Faery,  Jr.  will  be  married  June  17  to  Margaret  Gordon. 

“Jack”  Sheehan,  the  massive  tackle  so  instrumental  in  the  first  Yale  victory 
by  scoring  the  touchback  with  a  beautiful  tackle,  is  a  teacher  coach  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  Latin  School. 

Steve  Patlen  is  in  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Poughkeepsie. 

1921  Edward  Gallagher  will  graduate  from  B.  U.  Law  School  in  June. 

John  Connolly,  after  a  two  years  study  of  the  lumber  business,  starts  on  the 

road  as  a  salesman  for  the  Downes  Lumber  Co. 

Thomas  Foynes,  editor  of  the  Sub  Turri  this  year  is  attending  Boston 
University  Law  School.  “Tom”  spent  a  year  at  Yale  Law  School  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Boston  Post. 

Bill  Elbery,  a  member  of  the  football  and  baseball  team  on  the  Heights,  is 
with  the  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

Henry  Ford,  member  of  the  Stylus  is  at  St.  John’s  Seminary. 

John  Sullivan  will  graduate  from  Harvard  Law  School  this  June. 

1922  John  Cody  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Lynn  Junior  High  School. 
Johnny  was  the  guardian  of  the  keystone  sack  when  on  the  Heights,  and 

will  be  long  remembered  as  a  pretty  baseball  player. 

Edward  G.  O’Brien,  who  obtained  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  this  year  has 
joined  the  benedicts.  His  marriage  to  Miss  E.  Agnes  Blood,  prominent  in  Somer¬ 
ville  politics,  was  announced  recently,  although  they  were  united  in  New  York, 
nearly  a  year  ago. 

James  P.  Sullivan  is  studying  law  at  Northeastern  Law  School. 
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Edward  G.  Madden,  former  president  of  the  Boston  College  Club  of  South 
Boston,  is  teaching  at  Boston  College  High  School. 

Francis  J.  Turnbull,  Brother  of  Joseph  Turnbull,  recent  victor  in  the  Fulton 
Prize  Debate,  is  on  the  second  year  of  a  three  year  course  in  mechanical  engin¬ 
eering  at  M.  I,  T.  Frank  was  a  prominent  debater  while  at  the  college.  He 
managed  the  inter-coUegiate  debating  team  that  was  so  successful  this  year. 

The  engagement  of  Charles  A.  Tucker,  prominent  debater  and  literateur  to  a 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  girl  has  been  announced.  He  is  a  member  of  the  business  staff 
of  the  Rochester  Times-Union. 

Leonard  Dolan  is  in  the  real-estate  business. 

George  Prior  is  studying  law  at  B.  U.  He  is  a  life  saver  at  Norumbega  Park. 

1923  Albert  Ripley,  baseball  letter  man,  is  with  the  Leopold  Morse  Clothing 
Co.  in  a  salesmanship  capacity. 

Owen  Gallagher,  prominent  athlete  and  debater,  is  studying  at  B.  U.  Law 

School. 

George  “Gitch”  Gormley,  baseball  player,  is  learning  the  intricacies  of  the 
lumber  busienss  with  the  Downes  Lumber  Co. 

Nicholas  Langney,  is  a  salesman  for  the  New  Jersey  Leather  Co. 

Leo  R.  Desmond  is  taking  pre-medical  studies  at  Harvard. 

Paul  H.  Doherty  is  in  the  clothing  business  with  Gatley  and  Brennan,  New 
London,  Connecticut. 

Tony  Comerford,  lately  coach  at  Duneen  Academy,  is  with  the  Woonsocket 
Wool  Company. 

FINALE. 

In  our  finale,  we  wish  to  express  sincere  thanks  for  the  co-operation  which 
we  have  received  on  all  sides.  It  is  worth  while  in  the  conduct  of  such  a 
department  to  know  that  there  is  a  real  interest  displayed  by  the  alumni  that  the 
doings  of  men  on  the  outside  be  made  known  through  these  pages.  We  thank 
you  all. 

Sincerely, 

James  J.  Delaney,  ’24. 


Real  Oratory  On  Monday,  May  19,  the  two  upp>er  classes  were  favored  by  an 
hour  of  fervid  appeal  by  Monsignor  Barry-Doyle.  This  distin¬ 
guished  visitor,  who  served  on  every  battlefield  during  the  World  War  and  who 
is  a  first  cousin  of  Conan  Doyle,  was  a  priest  in  Ireland  before  the  war.  After  the 
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war  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  suffering  nations  of  the  Near  East;  and  it  is  in  behalf 
of  these  nations,  so  basely  abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Turks  at  the 
Lausanne  Conference,  that  he  is  touring  America  in  an  appeal  for  funds. 

After  a  glowing  exordium  on  the  past  glories  of  the  Near  East,  Monsignor 
Barry-Doyle  spoke  vividly  of  the  battle  of  Gaza,  of  the  burning  of  Smyrna,  and  of 
the  appalling  situation  in  which  Christians  found  themselves  when  the  Lahsanne 
Canference  gave  the  Turks  a  foothold  again  in  Europe.  He  told  of  the  misery  of  the 
children,  their  hunger  and  want,  and  described  the  scenes  when  big  trucks  filled 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  little  ones  left  the  gates  of  Athens  for  the  burying-pits. 
He  told  of  the  five  hundred  Greek  maidens  who  threw  themselves  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  at  Smyrna,  in  order  to  escape  dishonor  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

“It  is  to  the  everlasting  glory  of  Greece,”  said  Monsignor  Barry-Doyle,  “that, 
though  destitute  and  stricken  herself,  she  opened  her  arms  to  the  refugees  from 
Asia-Minor  and  said,  ‘I  have  no  food,  I  have  no  clothing,  but  I  have  the  historic 
soil  of  Greece  to  cherish  you.” 

Monsignor  Barry-Doyle  delivered  a  lecture  in  behalf  of  the  stricken  nations 
of  the  Near  East  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  on  June  first. 


Fulton  Elections  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  Fulton  and  Holy  Cross 
will  not  meet  in  an  annual  debate.  No  suitable  date  could  be 
arranged  so  this  famous  intercollegiate  forensic  clash  win  not  take  place  this  year. 

The  Fulton  lecture  teams  have  been  kept  busy  fulfilling  a  heavy  schedule  of 
engagements  to  speak  before  numerous  K.  of  C.  Councils  and  other  similar  organi¬ 
zations.  Many  societies  have  requested  the  Fulton  teams  to  appear  before  them 
to  discuss  the  World  Court  problem  and  the  Immigration  question.  A  team  com¬ 
posed  of  Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25,  Thomas  L.  QuUty,  ’25  and  James  F.  Grady,  ’24 
addressed  over  one  thousand  members  of  the  St.  Thomas  Holy  Name  Society  of 
Jamaica  Plain  on  Sunday  evening.  May  11.  The  Fulton  orators  were  enthusi¬ 
astically  received  and  left  an  impression  most  favorable  to  Boston  College. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  present  term  the  following  men  were  elected  to 
head  the  society  for  next  year:  Joseph  M.  Gavan,  President;  Victor  C.  Carr,  Vice- 
president;  Bernard  J.  Hawley,  Treasurer;  Timothy  Howard,  Secretary;  Thomas 
L.  Quilty,  Censor.  A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  outgoing  officers. 
They  were:  Francis  Kilcoyne,  President;  Charles  Reardon,  Vice-president;  Francis 
Driscoll,  Secretary;  Thomas  R.  Jones,  Treasurer;  James  F.  Grady,  Censor. 

Marquette  The  activities  of  the  Marquette  were  brought  to  a  fitting  close  at  the 
annual  Prize  Debate  held  in  Assembly  Hall  early  in  May.  Like  the 
Fulton,  the  Marquette  will  not  meet  Holy  Cross  so  the  Prize  Debate  brought  to 
an  end  the  activities  of  the  society  for  the  year.  Mr.  Raymond  S.  Morgan,  ’27, 
was  declared  the  winner  after  a  closely  contested  and  most  interesting  debate. 
The  Chairman  of  the  debate  was  Richard  H.  Vahey,  ’26,  President  of  the  Mar¬ 
quette.  The  judges  were  Rev.  John  T.  Creagh,  J.  U.  D.,  Pastor  of  St.  Aidan’s 
Church,  Brookline;  John  W.  Lill,  AM.  and  Edward  M,  Sullivan,  ’18  A.M.  and 
L.L.B. 
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Brosnahan  With  the  prize  debate  of  the  Brosnahan  on  Sunday,  May  18,  the 
debating  season  of  1924,  was  fittingly  terminated.  The  Freshman 
debate  was  surprisingly  well  attended  and  the  speakers  presented  really  excellent 
arguments.  That  much  discussed  question  of  today,  the  Johnson  Immigration 
Bill,  was  the  problem  at  issue.  The  decision  of  the  judges  was  rendered  in  favor 
of  WilUam  M.  Gillen,  ’27. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  CLUB  OF  WEST  ROXBURY. 

The  B.  C.  Club  of  W.  R.  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  of  Boston  College’s 
many  extra-curriculum  organizations  and  has  on  numerous  occasions  been  held 
up  as  an  exemplar  for  other  similar  societies.  By  its  district  meetings  and  socials 
it  has  brought  together  Alumni  and  Students  and  has  done  much  to  encourage  a 
greater  spirit  of  unity  amongst  B.  C.  men,  particularly  in  the  W.  R.  district.  Its 
present  plans  include  the  establishment  of  a  scholarship  at  B.  C.  and  the  securing 
of  permanent  club  quarters.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the  officers  who  have  worked 
so  tirelessly  during  the  present  year  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  club  and 
especially  to  its  youthful  but  most  capable  chief  executive,  James  F.  Grady. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  year  held  in  the  Community  House  St.  Joseph  St., 
Jamaica  Plain,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  Louis  A. 
White,  ’10,  Pres.;  John  J.  Lyons,  ’25,  Vice-pres.;  Thomas  Flynn,  ’26,  Secretary;  and 
Leonard  Dolan,  ’22,  Treas.  An  executive  committee  to  consist  of  two  graduates 
and  of  two  students  was  elected.  The  members  are  James  F.  Grady,  ’24,  J.  Burke 
Sullivan,  ’24,  Arthur  Reilly,  ’25  and  Paul  Ludovic,  ’26.  A  rising  vote  of  thanks 
was  extended  to  the  outgoing  officers.  They  were:  James  F.  Grady,  ’24,  Pres.; 
John  J.  Lyons,  ’25,  1st  Vice-pres.;  Theo.  Drury,  ’26,  2nd  Vice-pres.;  Thomas  Flynn, 
’26,  Secretary  and  William  J.  Donahue,  ’25,  Treas. 

Cornelius  Moynihan,  ’26. 


OLYMPIC  FUND  BENEFIT  MEET 

The  open  track  and  field  meet  held  at  the  Heights  May  10th  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Olympic  Fund  was  run  off  successfully  in  spite  of  the  inclement  weather 
which  not  only  cut  down  the  attendance  to  a  minimum  but  greatly  handicapped 
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the  participants.  In  spite  of  the  track  conditions,  however,  the  p>erformances  were 
excellent  with  B.  C.’s  Eagles  featuring  in  the  team  totals  with  four  first  places. 

The  5000  metre  run  was  the  feature  event  of  the  day  with  Henigan  of  the 
Dorchester  Club  and  Brown  of  B.  A.  A.  alternating  in  the  lead.  Brown  won  on 
the  home  stretch  after  Henigan  had  been  forced  to  lessen  his  speed  to  fight  off 
the  playful  attack  of  “Shep,”  the  Heights  watch-dog.  Dalrymple  of  Dartmouth, 
who  led  the  field  at  the  start,  finished  in  third  place. 

In  the  100  metre  dash,  the  favorite,  Joe  Sullivan  of  B.  C.,  was  unable  to 
overcome  the  handicap  and  trailed  J.  P.  Sullivan  and  Daly,  teammates,  each  of 
whom  had  4%  yard  handicap,  and  Franklin  of  B.  A.  A.  who  had  a  handicap  of 
1%  yards. 

The  800  metre  run  was  a  nip  and  tuck  battle  between  Larrivee  of  Holy  Cross 
and  Pat  Mahoney  of  B.  C.,  both  scratch  men,  with  Larrivee  nipping  Pat  on  the 
home  stretch  in  the  fast  time  of  1.57  2/5.  O^Conner  of  B.  C.,  with  a  handicap  of 
12  yards,  finished  third. 

Flahive  and  Matthews  of  the  Eagles  turned  in  fine  performances,  Flahive 
jumping  6  ft.  1  from  scratch  for  first  honors  in  the  high  jump  and  Matthews, 
with  a  2  ft.  handicap,  outjumping  the  field  in  the  running  broad  with  a  leap  of 
22ft. 

Bob  Merrick,  another  Eagle,  won  the  high  hurdles  over  Littlefield  of  Bowdoin 
College  and  J.  J.  Sullivan,  a  former  team  mate  now  representing  the  B.  A.  A. 

Tom  Cavanaugh,  of  B.  C.,  forced  Hahn  of  the  B.  A.  A.  in  the  1500  metres 
race,  setting  the  pace  until  the  last  ten  yards  when  Hahn  nosed  ahead  to  win.  Luke 
McClosky,  a  freshman  at  the  Heights,  placed  third. 

Killilea,  in  the  pole  vault,  Murphy  in  the  shot  put.  Hurley  in  the  440  yard  low 
hurdles,  and  McManus  in  the  hammer  throw  were  the  other  Eagles  to  place. 

In  the  1st  Corp  Area  Olympic  Tryouts,  held  in  the  conjunction  with  the  benefit 
meet,  Louis  Welch,  a  member  of  the  B.  C,  2  mile  relay  team  that  recently  broke 
the  world  record,  won  the  800  metre  run,  while  Jake  Driscoll,  a  former  Eagle 
captain,  running  under  the  colors  of  the  26th  Division  led  the  field  in  the  1500 
metre  race. 

TRACK  CHAMPIONS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

The  New  England  Intercollegiate  Track  Crown  was  won  by  the  Eagle  fliers  at 
the  annual  meet  held  at  Tech  field  on  May  24.  32  points  were  scored  by 

Ryder’s  men,  which  enabled  them  to  outscore  Bowdoin  and  Williams,  which  were 
tied  for  second  honors  with  30y2  points  each.  Eleven  men  placed  in  seven  events. 

Tom  Cavanaugh,  Bob  Merrick  and  George  Lermond  won  first  honors  in  their 
specialties.  Tom  won  the  mile  in  a  walk,  with  Luke  McCloskey  of  Freshman 
taking  second  place.  After  trailing  the  leaders  for  three  quarters  of  the  race,  George 
Lermond  went  to  the  front  and  set  a  pace  that  killed  off  his  opponents  and  won 
Viim  the  two  mile  championship.  In  the  last  event  of  the  day  Bob  Merrick  came 
through  with  his  victory  in  the  high  hurdles.  John  Murphy,  his  teammate,  won 
third  place  in  this  race  and  their  combined  points  sent  B.  C.  from  third  place  to 
the  head  of  the  procession  and  the  championship. 

Clarence  Flahive  tied  for  first  honors  in  the  high  jump  with  Philip  Shumway 
of  Williams  with  a  leap  of  5ft.  11  Vs  inches.  Clarence  won  the  jumpoff  for  the 
medal  by  going  higher  than  six  feet. 
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In  the  half  mile  run  the  Eagle  gained  six  points.  The  stiff  breeze  that  was 
blowing  hindered  pat  Mahoney  and  Louis  Welch,  but  Art  Kirley  battled  his  way 
to  a  second  place,  with  Pat  and  Louis  following  him  in  order.  The  race  was  won 
for  the  second  time  by  Foster  of  Bowdoin,  who  ran  a  heady  race  all  the  way. 

The  same  wind  hurt  our  chances  in  the  low  hurdle  race,  for  John  P.  Sullivan, 
last  year’s  champion,  could  get  only  a  fourth  place,  although  on  the  day  of  the 
trials,  with  fair  weather,  he  had  run  the  fastest  heat. 

The  sprints  were  run  with  the  wind.  The  hundred  yard  dash  was  won  by 
Miller  of  Williams  in  9  4/5  s.  with  our  Joe  Sully  in  fourth  place.  The  time 
equalled  the  record  held  by  Andy  Kelly  of  Holy  Cross,  but  was  not  allowed  because 
of  the  wind. 

As  we  go  to  press.  Coach  Ryder  is  busy  preparing  his  charges  for  the  grand 
climax  at  the  Harvard  Stadium  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  May  30  and  31,  when 
the  Intercollegiate  Association  of  Amateur  Athletes  of  America  will  hold  its 
anual  meet.  The  Eagles  are  not  expected  to  win  this  meet,  which  is  the  biggest 
college  meet  in  the  country,  but  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  see  them  upset  the 
dope,  for  Ryder’s  men  have  a  knack  of  coming  through  when  the  points  are  needed. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  3— SPRINGFIELD  8 

B.  C.’s  ball  tossers  suffered  their  first  defeat  of  the  season  at  the  hands  of  the 
budding  coaches  from  Springfield  by  the  score  of  8  to  3.  The  Eagles  plainly 
showed  the  effects  of  overconfidence  which  seven  consecutive  wins  had  forced  upon 
them,  played  listless  ball  while  Springfield,  a  far  inferior  team,  awake  to  their 
opportunities,  bunched  their  hits  off  Carroll  and  McCrehan,  who  worked  in  the 
box  for  the  Eagles.  Cronin’s  home  run  featured  for  B.  C.,  while  Gates’  work  on 
the  mound  aided  greatly  in  piloting  the  “Y”  College  to  victory. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  6— VILLA  NOVA  3. 

Against  Villa  Nova,  the  Eagle  ball  tossers  recovered  from  their  slump  and 
soundly  trounced  the  Pennsylvanians  in  a  game  interrupted  by  frequent  showers. 
McCrehan,  who  was  on  the  mound  for  the  Eagles  pitched  superb  ball  until  the 
ninth  inning  when  he  eased  up  a  bit,  allowing  the  visitors  to  bunch  4  hits  for 
three  runs.  Brosnan  played  second  in  Huck  Finnegan’s  absence  and  contributed  a 
single  beside  fielding  niftily.  Ward  and  Darling  led  the  Eagles  at  bat  while  Ray 
Finnegan  fielded  short  in  sensational  style, 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  21— TUFTS  4 

Boston  College’s  renovated  baseball  team  recovering  their  mid-season  batting 
slump,  hammered  three  Tufts  hurlers  for  eighteen  hits  for  a  total  of  twenty-one 
runs.  Ed  Mullowney,  who  started  in  the  box  for  the  Eagles  was  invincible  until 
the  6th  inning  when  he  was  relieved  by  Lefty  Shea,  the  star  Freshman  ace  who, 
making  his  first  appearance  on  the  mound  for  B.  C.,  pitched  excellent  ball,  fan¬ 
ning  four  men  in  three  innings.  Bill  Cronin  led  the  Eagle  slugfest  with  a  homer, 
double  and  a  single  in  four  times  at  bat.  “Jap”  Finnegan’s  work  both  in  the 
field  and  at  bat  was  an  outstanding  feature. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  3— PENN  STATE  0. 

Frank  Wilson  started  the  scoring  in  this  contest  by  a  lusty  homer  in  the  first 
inning.  Frank  McCrehan  had  the  game  well  in  hand  at  all  times,  and  he  was 
given  perfect  support  by  the  team.  Tom  McIntyre,  in  his  first  game  of  the  season. 
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proved  a  sensation  at  second  base.  He  accepted  several  chances  with  ease,  and 
batted  out  a  pair  of  clean  wallops.  He  and  Ray  Finnegan  formed  a  smooth¬ 
working  combination. 

“Chuck”  Darling  and  “Gus”  Whelan  were  important  factors  in  this  victory, 
while  the  batting  of  “Hap”  Ward  was  a  feature. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  13— TUFTS  4. 

Our  second  meeting  with  Tufts  resulted  in  another  easy  victory.  The  work  of 
Steve  Patten  in  the  box  and  the  heavy  hitting  of  the  Eagles  were  too  much  for 
the  Jumbos.  Everyone  played  well  and  the  team  showed  a  strength  in  hitting  that 
bodes  ill  for  one  Mr.  Carroll  on  May  30. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  10— WILLIAMS  3. 

The  Williams  team  threw  a  scare  into  the  B.  C.  camp  by  starting  off  with  a 
three  run  lead  in  the  first  two  innings,  but  the  Eagle  just  goes  mad  when  it  is 
fighting  purple-clad  warriors,  and  our  men  came  back  with  a  vengeance  to  win  by 
a  7  run  margin.  Ed  Mullowney  settled  down  after  the  second  inning  and  with 
the  team  hitting  well  and  fielding  in  fine  style  the  Williams  clan  was  completely 
outplayed.  Tom  McIntyre  was  immense  both  at  bat  and  in  the  field,  and  his 
three  hits  counted  much  towards  victory  while  he  also  ran  wild  on  the  bases.  “Gus” 
Whelan  also  counted  for  three  safe  blows,  and  his  work  at  first  base  was  as 
brilliant  as  ever. 


BOSTON  COLLEGE  7— YALE  10. 

The  first  time  in  five  years  that  Yale  has  defeated  us  in  any  sport  found 
McCrehan  obviously  off  form.  A  ninth  inning  rally  netted  us  six  runs  but  came  too 
late.  Five  errors  for  B.  C.  did  not  help  McCrehan  out  any  too  much.  Foley  re¬ 
appeared  in  the  lineup  and  his  triple  accounted  for  the  first  run  for  B.  C.  He 
was  robbed  of  another  by  a  frantic  one-hand  stab  by  Neale  in  centerfield  for  the 
last  out  of  the  game. 


BOSTON  COLLEGE  3— GEORGETOWN  7. 

Boston  College  never  should  have  lost.  Mullowney  and  Jenkins  indulged  in 
a  pitching  duel  until  the  last  of  the  sixth  when  Foley’s  triple  scored  Cronin  for  the 
first  run  of  the  game.  This  run,  with  two  runs  scored  by  Darling’s  single  in  the 
seventh,  overbalanced  Georgetown’s  one  run  in  the  seventh  and  one  run  in  the 
eighth  and  brought  us  into  the  ninth  with  a  lead  of  3-2.  Mullowney  had  pitched 
a  masterly  game  but  a  temporary  lapse  of  control  plus  the  errors  of  his  infield 
spelled  five  runs  and  defeat.  Two  passes,  two  errois  by  Foley,  an  error  by 
McIntyre,  followed  by  a  single  and  an  error  by  Tommy  Philips,  catching  his  first 
game,  teU  the  story.  McIntyre  led  the  team  with  two  hits. 

SPOTLIGHT 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  unavoidable  accidents  occur  as  that  of  the 

Olympic  meet  when  Jimmy  Hennigan  was  robbed  of  a  well-earned  victory  through 

“Shop’s”  interference  on  the  home  stretch.  As  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  “Shep’^ 

has  unknowingly  interferred  with  track  or  football  activities,  some  means  should 

be  used  to  keep  the  Heights  watch  dog  off  Alumni  Field  when  sFwrting  events  are 

in  progress.  This  surely  is  only  justice  to  the  contestants  as  well  to  the  spectators. 

Bill  Cronin  is  fast  becoming  the  Babe  Ruth  of  college  ranks.  Bill  has  collected 

four  home  runs  in  the  last  six  games.  nir  t 

Michael  J.  Rock,  ’25. 
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message  of  Friendship. 


Special  rates  extended  to  students 
of  Boston  College 

480  Boylston  St.  Tel.  Back  Bay  6275 
164  Tremont  St.  Tel.  Beach  0858 

New  York  Studios 
306-392  Fifth  Avenue 
Phila.  Studio  -  1311  Walnut  St. 


CHAS.  J.  O’MALLEY,  Pres. 


GLOBE  BUILDING 
244  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON 

WE  believe  in  the  principles 
taught  at  Boston  College 

We  also  believe  that  business 
success  can  be  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  good  advertising 


ATTEND  THE 

Presidential  Conventions 

by  reading  the  daily  reports  found  in  the 

IBogton  CtJenmg  ^ransicript 

Both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  meetings 

will  be  covered  fully 

The  Transcript  is  a  college  man’s  paper, 

^  not  only  while  in  the  college  but  after  he 
enters  the  business  and  professional  life 

COLLEGE  SPORTS  is  a  Regular  Feature 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers. 


Third  Largest  Retailers  of  Anthracite 
in  New  England 


COAL 


I»1 
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Pratt  Coal  Co. 


** Solves  the  Burning  Question** 

Formerly  Commonwealth  Coal  Co. 


Immediate  Delivery 
of  any  size,  to  old  or  new  customers 

Try  Us 

Kenmore  0746  27  Overland  Street 


Young  Men’s  Clothing 
For  Spring 

Splendid  Values  in  Beautiful 
Topcoats  in  All  Models 
$35.00 

Others  at  from  $25  to  $50 


Suits  in  All  Models 
$25.00  to  $40.00 


Distinctive  Dress  Suits  to  Rent 
for  all  occasions. 


Edward  F.  P.  Bums  Co. 

125  SUMMER  STREET 
Second  Floor  Beach  3572 


THOMAS 

Purveyors  of  fine 

SEA  FOODS 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Phone,  Brookline  6000 


Sold  by  Dealers  Generally 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.,  Distribut(n*s 


Please  Mention  The  Stylus. 


Browning,  King  &  Company 

SPRING  SEASON  OF  1924 
We  Are  Now  Ready  With  Our  Showing  of 

Spring  Suits  and  Topcoats  for  College  Men 

Full  Line  of  Hats  and  Furnishings 
407411  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


Compliments  of 

ARMSTRONG  TRANSFER  CO. 

BAGGAGE  TRANSFER  and  TAXI  SERVICE 


Oldest  and”most  reliable  company  in  Boston 

Phone  Liberty  7400 


00 


Straws 


2  STORES^VV^HINGTON  ST. 

311  Opposite  the  Old  South  Church 
Gayeiy  Theatre  Building'^ 


FORTY-FOURTH  YEAR 

F.  J.  CROSBY  -  Undertaker 

10  AND  12  WARREN  STREET 


A  complete  funeral  service,  attention  to  every  detail 
Lady  Assistant  Anywhere— Any  Time 


Phone,  Roxbury  176-  177 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers. 


